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¢ its proper place in this number, under 
the official head, will be found the Forty- 
tourth Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, No one need be 
pressed to read it, for it will be eagerly sought 
for by every friend of education in the State. 
The report is scarcely as lengthy as usual, 
but it discusses a number of questions not 
only of importance to those immediately con- 
nected with the work of education, but also 
of great public interest. The argument in 
favor of high schools scarcely admits of an 
answer, a solution is presented of the trou- 
blesome text-book problem, and for the first 
time an attempt is made to overcome the 


" practical difficulties that lie in the way of 


supplementing our systems of public instruc- 
tion by the establishment of industrial 
schools, 7 

We hope the thinking readers of THE 
JourNax will study what the report says on 
these and other questions and make public 
their conclusions. Our columns are open to 
the presentation of all sides of all questions 
relating to schools. 





WE have received from Tanaka-Fujimaro, 
Senior Vice Minister of Education in Japan, 
two copies of the ‘‘School Economy,’’ 
translated into Japanese ; and also a copy of 
the report of the Japanese Commission on 
the educational department of the Philadel- 
phia Exposition. The latter contains an 
engraving of the ‘‘ Ground Plan of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Hall,’’ with the loca- 
tion of the various exhibits. This is all our 
limited knowledge of Japanese enables us to 
say of it. 





THE Chicago Evening Journal, one of 
the most influential and enterprising papers 
of the Northwest, has made a new depart- 
ure in journalism, that seems to be as popu- 
lar as it is useful. It has opened an educa- 
tional department in 4ts weekly edition 
and fills it with the latest school news, the 
decisions of courts on school questions, 
the official opinions of State Superintendents 
of schools, practical papers prepared by 
educational experts, etc. So far it has been 
able to fill eight or ten of its columns 
weekly with matter of this kind, and the 
demand is said to be such that whole pages 
will soon be necessary to satisfy it. It is 
not amiss to point the great newspapers of 
this State and of the East generally to the 
success of this western enterprise. 





THE enterprising firm of J. H. Butler & 
Company, 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
have long had in preparation the most com- 
plete wall map of Pennsylvania that has yet 
been issued. Neither time, labor, nor 
expense has been spared to make it at once 
comprehensive in matter and accurate in de- 
tail. Every post-office is given, these from 
the latest revised lists of the Department at 
Washington. All rivers and streams, all 
railroads and canals—everything that can be 
desired in a map of this kind—will be found 
here. It should be hung up in every railway 
station in the Commonwealth, and should 
go into every school house at the cost of the 
district—for what local-geography is of more 
importance to our people at large or to the 
pupil in the school-room than that of their 
native State? The ignorance of the average 
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Pennsylvanian as to our local geography 
ranges all the way from ridiculous to lament- 
able! Let almost any two men of average 
intelligence ask each other questions for a 
few minutes on the geography of Pennsylva- 
nia, and they will make the discovery already 
made by the Messrs. Butler, namely, that a 
good wall-map is needed for occasional 
study of said average citizen ; and on inquir- 
ing for it they will learn further that, with 
exception of the one under notice, such map 
is not to be found in the market. ‘The But- 
ler map is four feet by six feet in size, is 
printed on fine paper, the counties being 
handsomely colored ; it ismounted on strong 
muslin and on rollers, and retails at the low 
price of six dollars. We have recently ex- 
amined it, and take pleasure in giving it this 
hearty endorsement. 


A MOVEMENT of considerable strength is 
on foot for the purpose of securing the aid 
of the general government in establishing 
in each State and Territory an institution 
for the higher education of women. That 
ithere is need for such institutions, few who 
shave considered the state of education in 
this country can doubt, but as for the best 
mode of establishing them there will proba- 
bly be different opinions. Let the question 
be discussed. 


THE Lvening Press, Pittston, Pa., having 
stated that neither the teachers nor school 
directors of that town are subscribers to 
The School Journal, the public-spirited 
secretary of thie school board publishes in 
the same paper the following reply : 

To the Evening Press: 

I see by your paper of Saturday last that Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Fournal is not taken in Pitts- 
ton. I beg leave to state that the school directors of 
Pittston borough have taken Zhe Fournal for a 
number of years back, and are still getting it, and no 
school director or teacher should be without it any 
month. How many teachers there are in our borough 
who are subscribers for Zhe Yournal I cannot say. If 
teachers are not subscribers they ought to be at once, 
for they should be posted on the different subjects 
and suggestions by the best teachers in the State. 

JOHN JORDAN, Sec’y. 


Pittston, Dec. 3, 1877 « 


THE Board of Trade of Philadelphia are 
engaged in a movement to bring once 
more before the Legislature their project of 
establishing a nautical school in that city 
on board of one or more vessels to be fur- 
-nished in accordance with the provisions of 
:am act of Congress, by the United States 
‘Government. ‘There has been such a 
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school in operation in the city of New 
York for the past two or three years, and it 
is pronounced a success in every respect. 
The men most actively engaged in the move- 
ment are of the highest standing socially 
and in business circles, and the Legislature 
will, no doubt, give due consideration to 
anything they may lay before it. 


OnE of our correspondents writes that 
the Institute in Lawrence county was this 
year of unusual interest. Profs. De Graff, 
of New York, and Sensenig, of the State 
Normal School of Indiana, were the princi- 
pal instructors. As a token of regard .for 
his labors in the cause of education, the 
County Superintendent, Wm. N. Aiken, 
was presented by the teachers with a hand- 
some gold watch. Mr. Aiken has been a 
very faithful school officer, and we are glad 
to see his services so highly appreciated. 
We may also add that he is President-elect of 
the Penna. State Teachers’ Association, as 
well as Superintendent of Lawrence county. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association was held 
in November last. A partial programme of 
exercises for the meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Reading, in August next, was agreed 
upon. Some of the subjects are as follows: 
Methods of physical training; education 
concerning political duties; female col- 
leges ; mission of high schools and means 
of supporting them; the kindergarten, 
and compulsory education. Dr. Hayes, 
president of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Superintendent Graham, of Craw- 
ford county, and S. A. Baer, superintendent 
of Berks, were in attendance at the meeting. 


Tours to Europe, especially planned to 
suit teachers, are already advertised for next 


summer. The latest to which our attention 
has been called is that of Dr. E. Tourjee, of 
Boston. This gentleman is best known as 
the organizer of the great Jubilee choruses 
of 1869 and 1872. He has engaged the 
steamer ‘‘ Devonia,’’ and proposes to sail for 
the Old World on the 29th of June, 1878. 
The trip will embrace the most interesting 
places in Ireland, Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and France, including a 
week or more at Paris. It will last a little 
over two months, and the cost for all neces- 
sary expenses will not exceed $400. 

We mentioned on another occasion the 
contemplated excursion planned by Dr. May, 
of Ontario; and we understand that Prof. 
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Beard, of the California Normal School, in 
our State, has in view something of the kind. 
Doubtless, for those who have the time and 
money to spare, a visit to Europe next sum- 
mer will be made easy. 


THE following programme of school work 
was presented at the late session of the 
Mercer County Institute by Mr. H. R. Stew- 
art, Chairman of the committee appointed 
for this duty. It was approved by the In- 
stitute, with the addition of United States 
history in the fifth grade : 

First GRADE.—Alphabet naming, printing letters 
and words on slate and blackboard, giving sounds of 
letters and meanings of words, capitals, hyphens, etc. 
First Reader with oral and printed spelling. Count- 
ing numbers, making figures, addition, etc. Lan- 
guage lessons, teach pupils to speak and recite cor- 
rectly in every recitation. Object lessons, local 
geography, distances, directions and general knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood. 

SECOND GRADE.—Second Reader with oral and 
printed or written spelling, giving the meanings of 
words, etc. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
object lessons, local geography of the county. Lan- 
guage lessons, synthesis. This should be taught with 
local geography and object lessons each day. 

THIRD GRADE.—Third Reader with oral and 
written spelling, giving one or more synonyms of 
each word. Arithmetic, the four fundamental rules, 
text book. Object lessons. Local geography of the 
State. Language lessons, synthesis and analysis. The 
pupils of this grade should be able to give readily the 
five elements of which a sentence is composed—sub- 
ject, predicate, adjective, objective and adverbial. 

FourtH GRADE.—Fourth Reader with oral and 
written spelling, giving definitions, prefixes, suffixes, 
etc. Arithmetic to percentage. Weekly reviews. 
Geography, general, with text-book. Object lessons 
in natural sciences. Analysis, text-book. 

FirrH GRADE.—Fifth Reader with oral and written 
spelling, definitions and rules. Arithmetic com- 
plete, single entry book-keeping. Analysis and 
parsing, text-book. Object lessons on general sub- 
jects. 

SIxTH GRADE.— United States history, algebra, 
physiology and philosophy. Select prose and poetry, 
analytical, 

Teachers are not. expected to bend the school to 
this programme, but to mould the programme to the 
wants of the school. The amount of time spent on 
the subjects must be determined by the number of 
classes and pupils. H. R. STEWART, 
Chairman. 





IN commenting upon Wright’s Philosoph- 
ical Discussions, the orth American Review 
makes the following remark : 

“If we ever have a science of education, it must 
be founded on an accurate psychology, for how can 
we train a mind in all its capacities, it we do not pre- 
viously kriow, with the precision of a true mental 


philosophy, what these capacities are, and what are 
their relations to one another ?” 


These words are full of meaning. 


-teacher. 





Their | 
author takes it for granted that we have not | way to blot it out? 
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now a science of education, and in this, in 
one sense, we are disposed to agree with him. 
But that there is material for the construc- 
tion of such a science we are as sure as we 
are that there can be a science of anything. 
If the mind has no relations to other things 
that can be expressed by laws, if no laws 
govern the relations of its several powers, or 
control their growth, then is a science of 
education impossible; and as ‘‘one link 
broken the whole chain’s destroyed,’’ there 
can be no science at all and chaos reigns 
supreme throughout the universe. If we 
have no science of education, it is because 
the principles that must constitute the 
science either have not been fully elaborated 
or have not been gathered up into a body of 
doctrine worthy of the name of science. 
That many such principles have been dis- 
covered and are at our command, is certainly 
true ; when we shall have a complete, well-de- 
fined science of education, it is hard to foretell. 

The author of the quotation from Zhe 
Review holds truly that a science of educa- 
tion must be founded on ‘‘an accurate psy- 
chology.’’ This explains why the science 
of education is incomplete: we have no 
‘accurate psychology.’’ Much has beén 
done to establish a science of the mind; 
many thousands of volumes have been writ- 
ten upon it; the wisest men the world has 
ever seen have searched for truth in this 
field ; but up to the present time but few 
principles relating to the subject have been 
universally acknowledged as beyond ques- 
tion. There are some such principles, how- 
ever, and these must form the basis of the 
science of education. Year by year, it is 
hoped, their number will increase, and as 
they do, the science built upon them will 
broaden until it assumes its proper place in 
the circle of the sciences. 

It is asked, ‘* How can we train a mind 
in all its capacities if we do not previously 
know with the precision of a true mental 
philosophy what these capacities are, and 
what are their relations to one another ?’’ 
This is a hard question for the practical 
No mind can be properly trained 
without a knowledge of it. An effort to do 
it is but a leap in the dark. The work of 
the school room is in great part guess-work. 
The mental philosophy we have is quite 
likely faulty; but such as it is not one 
teacher in a thousand has made it an object 
of serious and prolonged study. Rank em- 
piricism rests like an incubus upon the pro- 
fession. This is its shame. Is there no 















































































HOW OLD ARE WE? 


HE LZclectic Teacher, Kentucky, some 
time last summer stated in compliment 
that the Pennsylvania School Journal is the 
oldest educational magazine in the United 
States. The editor of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly was not pleased with this statement 
and claimed that his paper was some months 
older than ours. We presumed at the time 
that he was right, and took no further notice 
of the matter. In his last number he gives 
‘*a full list of educational periodicals pub- 
lished in this country,’’ with the ‘‘time of 
first issue,’’ etc. At the head of this list he 
places his own paper, the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, and gives, as the date of the first 
issue, January, 1852. The Pennsylvania 
School Journal occupies the second place, 
and the date of the first issue is stated to be 
July, 1852. We are thus made to appear 
six months younger than our Ohio cotem- 
porary. Now, the fact is that the first num- 
ber of the Pennsylvania School Journal was 
issued in its present form and with its pre- 
sent name in January, 1852, and bears that 
date. 

Since that time it has never missed an 
issue. Our friend, the editor of the AZonthiy, 
usually so accurate, is wrong this time. Be- 
sides we wish to ask him whether the 
Monthly under its present name was issued 
in January, 1852? And, if so, whether it 
has been regularly published every month 
since thattime? If both these questions be | 
answered in the affirmative, then we will have | 
to determine the relative ages of Zhe Journal 
and Zhe Monthly by days, not months. And 
below is the record showing that the birth- 
day of Zhe Journal was January 3d, 1852. 
Was that of Zhe Monthly on the tst or 2d, 
or are we twins? 

At a meeting of the Lancaster County 
Educational Association, held January 3d, 
1852, Mr. Martin offered the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were adopted : 

WHEREAS, The importance of education, though 
admitted by all, has not yet been sufficiently brought 
home to the feelings of the people of Lancaster 
county,so as to enlist their active efforts and co- 
operation in its behalf ; and 

Whereas, The best mode of acting upon the indi- | 
vidual feeling and interests of the people, without 
which little success can be expected, is to be found in 
the agency of the press, therefore, 5 

Resolved, That it is expedient to establish, at the 
earliest period, a monthly paper devoted exclusively 
to the spread of information relating to education. 

Resolved, That the President of the Association be 
requested to issue a prospectus for such a periodical, 
forward it to each member, and undertake the editor- 
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ial management of the paper, as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscriptions shal]l have been received to 
defray all expenses. 

The president of the association at the 
time of the passage of these resolutions was 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes. It is believed 
that he had been for some time previously 
contemplating the establishment of such a 
periodical ; and, without waiting for subscrip- 
tions, he issued the new publication at once. 
The exact date of issue during the month 
is not known; but the first page is headed 
** Vo. I. LANCASTER, Pa., JANUARY, 1852, 
No. 1.’ Now let Zhe Monthly tell its story ; 
and, if cannot tell a better one than we be. 
lieve it can, do the fair thing by taking 
down its flag, or at least showing hereafter 
proper respect for people older than itself. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 





HE following resolutions were passed by 

the Department of Superintendence of 

the National Educational Association at its 

meeting in Washington, held December 

11th, 12th and 13th, 1877, concerning the 

representation of the educational interests of 

the country at the Paris Exposition. Copies 

of these resolutions were placed in the hands 

of the President of the United States and of 
Commissioner-General McCormick : 


The committee appointed to consider the question 
of the representation of the educational interests of 
the country at the Paris Exposition respectfully report 
the following propositions: 

1. That we consider it of the utmost importance 
that the educational interests of the country should 
be represented at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the President be earnestly requested 
to appoint as one of the paid Commissioners 
provided for in the Act of Congress, a competent 
scientific expert in matters of education, to organize 
and take charge of the educational exhibit of the 
United States, and to report upon Group II. of the 
Exposition relating to education, instruction and pro- 
ducts of the liberal arts. 

3. That the President be also requested to ap- 
point a fair proportion of the honorary Commis- 
sioners with reference to their special qualifications, 
either to assist in organizing such an exhibition as is 
contemplated by Group II., or in reporting upon 
the question of education as therein exemplified. 

4. That an effort be made to have set apart a fair 
share of the appropriation made by Congress for the 
organization and installment of the educational exhibit. 

5. That the Commissioners assigned to take charge 
of the educational exhibit be urged to establish as soon 
as practicable a headquarters at the port from which 
the goods are to be shipped for the purpose of receiv- 
ing articles and arranging the exhibit. 

6. That if the measures above indicated be substan- 
tially adopted, we pledge ourselves to unite in an ef- 
fort to have the educational interests of the whole 
country adequately represented in all their depart- 
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. 
ments, means, methods and results; but if these inter- 
ests should be ignored in the appointment of Commis- 
sioners or in the distribution of the money appropriated 
we deem it impossible to make an exhibition that will 
be creditable to the country. 

7. That a copy of this report, signed by the officers 
of the Department, be placed in the hands of the 
President of the United States and such other author- 
ities as it may be proper to advise concerning our 
views on this subject. 

8. That the Committee be continued for the pur- 
pose of carrying what is herein proposed into practi- 
cal effect. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


— 
he 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


HE Philadelphia Ze/egraph of recent 

date contained a leading editorial discus- 
sing the question of public schools and school 
boards. What is said of school boards is 
intended to apply only to Philadelphia, but 
possibly the application may not be out of 
place elsewhere. We quote below the first 
paragraphs of the article. 

There is no matter of public interest that ought to 
give greater concern to citizens of all orders and 
degrees, high and low, rich and poor, than the man- 
agement of the public schools. It would not be 
using extravagant language to say that the public 
school system is the chief corner-stone of our social 
organization, and that upon whether the public 
schools are well or ill managed wiil depend, in a 
very large measure, our future well-being and social 
and political prosperity. It was a wise, far-seeing 
and most statesmanlike policy which inaugurated 
the public school system, and thus placed the means 
for so much education as is necessary to make a good 
and useful citizen of a free nation within the reach of 
the poorest as well as of the richest. Under the 
public school system as it is now organized, the child 
of the day-laborer has abundant opportunity to gain 
all the educational advantages that are needed for 
giving him a fair start in life as the intellectual peer 
of the best of his fellows, and for enabling him, if he 
is gifted with pluck, perseverance and energy, to 
climb to the highest round of the social or political 
ladder. To maintain this system, and to make such 
improvements as will increase its efficiency and en- 
large its benefits, will require the wisest and most 
judicious management, and sound public policy 
demands that the conduct of the schools should 


only be entrusted to citizens who are animated by a | 


disinterested zeal for the cause of public education, 
and who will perform the important duties entrusted 
to them with entire singleness of purpose. 

It is notorious that the school boards are, in many 
instances, in a great measure composed of the 
smallest kind of small politicians, who neither know 
what the real requirements of the schools are, nor 
care whether or not they are managed in the most 
efficient manner. By these men the school boards 
are looked upon as rounds in the political ladder 
which will enable them to reach up higher to where 
the things of fatness are, and as a matter of course 
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all their energies are concentrated upon making such 
power and influence as they possess in their capaci- 
ties as directors and members of boards productive of 
results beneficial to themselves. This sort of thing 
ought not to be, and the best energies of the best citi- 
zens cannot be better directed than in endeavoring 
to rid the Board of Public Education and the differ- 
ent ward boards of the mere trading politicians who 
now fill them to a considerable extent, and to pre- 
venting such people in the future from prostituting 
the school system to the basest purposes of political 
partisanship. 


ii 
> 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


MEETING of the Department of Su- 

perintendence, National Educational 
Association, was held in the lecture room of 
the Congregational church, Tenth and G 
streets, Washington, D. C., on the r1th, 
12th, and 13th of December last. About 
one half of the States were represented. by 
their State school officers, and Superin- 
tendents were present from a goodly number 
of cities and counties. Besides these, the 
several sessions of the meeting were attended 
by many Government officials, including 
the President, members of Congress, mem- 
bers of Boards of Education, teachers 
and citizens. A more earnest body of edu- 
cators has probably never assembled in this 
country, and we are glad the proceedings in 
detail will be published in circular form by- 
the Bureau of Education. We have space 
for only a brief sketch of them. 


THE OPENING EXERCISES, 


The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Rankin. The presiding officer, Mr. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania, 
made a few inaugural remarks, impressing upon the 
meeting the necessity of confining itself strictly to 
the important business which would come before it. 

Messrs. Wilson, of Washington, Smart, of Indiana, 
and Newell, of Maryland, were appointed an execu- 
tive committee to arrange the business for the various 
sessions. 

A letter was read offering the Department the use 
of the parlor of the Ebbitt House; the offer was ac- 
cepted with thanks. 

The proper representation of the educational inter- 
ests of the country at the Paris Exposition was then 
discussed. The president being called on by the 
meeting, spoke at some length on the subject. 

On motion of Gen. Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, a committee of five—consisting 
of the President, Messrs. Apgar, New Jersey; Han- 
cock, Ohio; Lemmon, Kansas; and Gilmour, New 
York, was charged with the subject under considera- 
tion. Messrs. Eaton, Pendleton, Va., and Runkle, 
Mass., were appointed a committee to whom the duty 
was assigned of inviting the President of the United 
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States, the Secretary of the Interior, the District Com- 
missioners, and the Committees on Education in the 
Senate and House to be present at the meetings of 
the Department. Messrs. Henkle, Ohio; Orr, Georgia ; 
and Jones, of Penna., were appointed a committee on 
resolutions. 

The subject ‘of the best school organization for a 
State was then discussed, Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, 
opening the debate. Messrs. Barringer, New Jersey, 
Harvey, West Virginia, Wickersham, Pennsylvania, 
Apgar, New Jersey, Gilmour, New York, Lemmon, 
Kansas, and Jillson, South Carolina, followed, for the 
most part explaining and defending the systems em- 
ployed in their respective States. A great diversity 
of methods in the appointment or election of boards, 
superintendents, etc., was developed, and many con- 
flicting opinions as to the best plan to be adopted 
were expressed. The matter was referred to a special 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Hancock, Ohio; 
Smart, Indiana; and Wickersham, Pennsylvania. 


A report was received from the Executive Com- 
mittee recommending the appointment of a com- 
mitiee on legislation in respect to the support of 
the National Bureau of Education, National Educa- 
tional Museum and a national educational fund, 
consisting of Messrs. Newell, Maryland; Wicker- 
sham, Pennsylvania; Orr, Georgia; Bowman, 
Kentucky; Hancock, Ohio: Tarbell, Michigan; 
Lemmon, Kansas; Gilmour, New York, and Smart, 
Indiana. The report wastadopted. 

Senator Burnside, Rhode Island; Representatives 
Loring, Massachusetts, and Willetts, Michigan; Mr. 
Hitz, the Consul General of Switzerland, and Dr. 
Barnard, Connecticut, were present during part of the 
session and addressed the assemblage. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The convention was called to order at 7.30 by the 
president, J. P. Wickersham, who announced that 
the business of the evening would be the reading of 
an essay by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on * What has been done by the General 
Government in aid of Education,” after which the 
discussion of the subject would be invited. 

Gen. John Eaton, who was received with applause, 
then proceeded to read a paper, in the course of 
which he recited the ordinance of 1785, which was 
repeated in 1787, showing the views of the founders 
of this country on the subject of aid to education as 
evidenced in the grants contained in these ordinances 
of the Northwestern territory for that purpose. He 
also quoted several acts of the Continental Congress 
giving a percentage of the proceeds of the public 
land sales, and the constitution of Georgia, until 
recently, recognized the claims of education on the 
proceeds of the sale of swamp lands. Under the 
general division of his subject devoted to the con- 
sideration of other aids to education derived from 
the Government, he stated that there had been a large 
surplus fund in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of the Educational Bureav, but which was now 
all distributed. The common school fund of New 
York State derived from the General Government 
has reached some $7,916,000, over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of which is now kept asa reserve fund. He also 
stated in detail the various sums applied to aid the 
colored, Indian, military and naval schools. The 
forces set in motion by the distribution of these vast 
funds and domains, no human mind can measure. 
Unless children are taught how to govern themselves 
they cannot become good citizens. 
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He said it was a singular fact, and one which was 
significant in the present crisis, that no great progress 
has been made towards education without Govern- 
ment aid, consequently the legislatures owe it to the 
people, to provide the necessary means to educate 
their masses. He went on to say that Congress should 
not refuse to grant to the old States a fair share of the 
public lands for educational purposes. In reviewing 
the later progress of the great cause, he pointed out 
the influence of the slave-owning element in the 
South, previous to the war and that of the liberated, 
but nearly totally unproductive negroes afterward in 
retarding educational progress. It was not, he said, 
his intention to advise that Congress be pressed in 
any special direction in this matter, but only to point 
out the manifold advantages held out by a higher ed- 
ucation. He described in detail the work of the 
Educational Bureau, but said that pecuniary aid was 
necessary. In reference to the mode of applying aid, 
he mentioned that of the trustees of the Peabody fund, 
who add to the amount which the people themselves 
raise, and in that manner, by the distribution of, say, 
$1,000 a year, they secure the local expenditure of 
$7,000 for educational purposes. 

In inviting discussion, the President alluded to the 
several bills now before Congress to provide aid for 
education, which propose to. draw the funds from: the 
proceeds of public lands, patents, and the returns 
made by railroads respectively. 

Dr. Orr, of Georgia, said the educational difficul- 
ties of the Southern States were very peculiar. In 
Georgia, at the conclusion of the war, a great prob- 
lem confronted them. ‘The ratable value of property 
in the State was, in 1860, over six hundred millions. 
After the war it was one hundred and seventy mil- 
lions, and, at the last valuation, two hundred and 
seventy millions, The war also brought a large nzm- 
ber of colored children on their hands to be edu- 
cated, belonging to parents who paid no taxes. 
They make no useless regrets over the past, but are 
determined to do even-handed justice to the whole 
people—a simple act of justice to aid the South in 
carrying the burden of the helpless colored popula- 
tion. In several of the States a majority of the voters 
cannot read their ballots, The District of Columbia 
has special claims on Congress. The permanent res- 
idents should not be taxed to provide schools for the 
children of the floating population. He made a cal- 
culation in 1875 and found that forty per cent. of the 
voters in Georgia could not read their ballots, 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, said there was but one 
opinion in Massachusetts, and that was thoroughly 
in favor of Government aid. 

Dr. Bowman, of Kentucky, hoped the able and 
exhaustive paper of the honorable Commissioner 
would be published. 

Dr. Loring, of the Massachusetts delegation to 
Congress, made an eloquent appeal for unity of action. 

Dr. Henderson, of Kentucky, stated the details of 
a plan he had organized in his own State for the ed- 
ucation of the colored children, and said that, if aid 
was gianted in his State it would be applied to the 
colored schools until they stood on a level with the 
white children. 


SECOND DAY. 
The attendance was about the same as on the pre- 
ceding day. After the meeting was called to order 


the committee on the representation of our educational 
interests at the Paris exposition reported, through its 
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chairman, Mr. Wickersham, the advisability of re- 
questing the President of the United States to appoint, 
as one of the paid commissioners, 4 competent, 
scientific expert in matters of education, to organize 
and take charge of the edueational exhibit of the 
United States, and also to appoint a fair proportion 
of the honorary commissioners with reference to this 
purpose. The report also recommended that an 
effort be made to obtain a fair share of the Con- 
gressional appropriation for this purpose, and sug- 
gested that if the measures above indicated should 
fail no creditable educational display could be made 
at the exhibition. 

Dr. Loring then addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of the “Aim of American Education.” His 
facts were interesting and instructive, and were im- 
pressed upon the meeting by the vigorous words in 
which they were clothed, and by the very effective 
manner of the speaker’s delivery. 

General Garfield then addressed the meeting in 
his usual eloquent manner, and was listened to with 
the most absorbed attention. He referred to the 
great educational case of brains against brick and 
mortar. The two great defects of the modern sys- 
tem of school education are the cultivation of build- 
ings to the detriment of brains, and the over-cram- 
ming of the pupil with numerous studies. The fact 
that the number of failures to enter West Point was 
increasing yearly should be met and explained by 
educators. No subject is of greater national impor- 
tance than that of education. If ever the United 
States should escape the fate predicted by Macaulay 
it would be through the efforts of the schoolmaster. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, made a vigorous 
defence of the present school system, and suggested 
that the trouble at West Point was in the old-fogy- 
ism of the examiners, and not in the parties who were 
examined. 

Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, continued on the side of 
the present system, and said the aim of teachers to- 
day was to make their pupils cultivated men and wo- 
men, and not to fit them to pass the examination at 
West Point. 

Mr. Holbrook, of New Jersey, upheld Mr. Phil- 
brick in his views. 

The President solved the West Point problem. The 
grade of examination has been raised, and the system 
of election is vicious. The politicians use the nomi- 
nations to West Point to pay their political debts. 
He illustrated and enforced his views by a recital of 
his experience in his own State, where nominees, as: 
the result of competitive examinations, have always 
passed and stood high in their classes, while persons 
who were nominated on political grounds have gene- 
rally failed. 

The discussion of the relative merits of the old and 
new systems made a lively fight, and considerably 
shook up the “ dry bones”’ of the Department. 

An elaborate defense of high schools, by Mr. Dick- 
inson, Mass., and a resolution on the subject by 
Mr. Hovey, brought the morning,session to a close. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, 


In the afternoon the large audience-room of the 
church was completely filled with the teachers and 
advanced scholars of the public schools to listen to 
addresses by Prof. Ellis A. Apgar, superintendent of 
instruction, Trenton, N. J., and Prof. Dickinson, of 
Mass., on practical education. The blackboard was 
used by both speakers, and the lectures were ex- 
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tremely interesting and instructive to teachers. 
regret that our space will not permit a full report. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

At the close of the morning session the members 
called in a body at the White House. President and 
Mrs. Hayes received them in the East Room. Mr. 
J. P. Wickersham, in behalf of the Department, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the educational passages in the 
President’s annual message. In his reply, the Presi- 
dent promised to aid them in their great work by 
every means that lay in his power. The Department 
then proceeded to the Interior Department building 
to call on Secretary Schurz. In his absence they 
were received by Assistant Secretary Bell, and after- 
wards called at the Capitol and Corcoran Art Gallery. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Wickersham, who introduced Dr. Runkle, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
Boston, as the lecturer of the evening. His subject 
was ‘* Industrial Education,” to which, he said, little 
attention was paid prior to 1862. He defined in- 
dustrial education to be such as fits a person for 
some special industry. [President Hayes here en- 
tered and took a seat on the platform, amid ap- 
plause.] He said this involved a training of the 
mind andthe hand. To illustrate the practicability 
of this, he exhibited some of the products of the 
*« Whittling School,” of Boston, with the tools used, 
and described the method of instruction pursued. 
The same was done with regard to the shop or school 
for “* vise-work,’’ the set of tools used being shown, 
and a list of the trades into which such work enters : 
instruction in the forging was next treated-of, as 
was foundry work and machine tooling. 

Dr. Runkle then proceeded to show how ‘these 
branches could be taught in connection with our 
common schools. He saifl the master workman of 
the school at Boston was confident that he could 
teach these processes just as readily to boys of 12 to 
14 years of age. To the objections that it would be 
expensive, he replied that it was not so expensive as 
ignorance. He claimed that its introduction could 
be justified on purely educational grounds, and for 
the vast power that it would confer upon the country. 
He thought it would tend to solve the great labor 
problem. Brute labor has no dignity about it; it 
acquires dignity only when it becomes educated and . 
intelligent. The method he had described was the 
one pursued in Russia, which had recently donated 
aset of models from the Imperial school at Moscow. 

At the close of the lecture, a general discussion 
took place of the methods of carrying out the system 
in connection with our common schools. 


THIRD DAY. 


The forenoon of the third day was spent in pre- 
senting to several committees of Congress the views 
of the Department on a number of educational ques- 
tions of a national character. These were well re- 
ceived, and there seems to be a disposition among 
Congressmen generally to deal fairly by the educa- 
tional interests of the country. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Department assembled at 12 o’clock. Mr. 
Smart, from the commmittee on the best form of 
school organization for a state, gave an abstract of 
the report which will be presented by the committee 
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at the meeting of the General National Association 
next summer. 

A discussion on the subject of high schools was 
then ably opened by Mr. Smart, of Indiana. He 
stated that through investigations in his own State 
he had found that more than fifty per cent. of the 
persons, papers, etc., consulted by him were in favor 
of high schools, and of the remainder, nineteen per 
cent. were undecided. He replied consecutively to 
the numerous objections urged against high schools, 
arguing that they were all without weight. General 
discussion followed, developing a great diversity of 
opinion on the subject. 

The subject was referred to the President of Gen- 
eral Association to be presented for further consider- 
ation. 

Hon. G. J. Orr, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia, gave an admirable 
account of the condition of education in the South. 

The Consul-General of Switzerland presented 
through the President of the Department to the 
Bureau of Education a fine portrait of the great 
Swiss teacher, Pestalozzi. 

A series of appropriate resolutions was then read 
by Mr. Hinkle, of Ohio, chairman of the committee, 
and adopted ; when, after disposing of some miscel- 
laneous business, the Department adjourned sine 
die. 


The Pennsylvanians present at the meet- 
ing were, in addition to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Deputy State 
Superintendent Lindsay, Superintendents 
Jones, of Erie, Gotwals, of Norristown, Cur- 
tis, of Corry, Baer, of Berks, Woodruff, of 
Bucks, Cooke, of Fayette, and Professors 
Adney, of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, and Beard, of the California Normal 
School. 


— 
> 





READING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 





J. M. GREGORY, LL.D. 





UGHT reading to be taught in our 
() common schools? Certainly, my 
friend. But what reading? how much? 
and how? Let us consider the question 
without prejudice. In the common schools, 
as now managed, about one-half of the time 
is given to the reading lessons. A county 
superintendent of schools told the writer 
that in his county nearly two-thirds of the 
time in school is spent in the reading-classes. 
Is this necessary? Is it profitable? Is not 
this one of the thieves of our school system, 
which rob it of its fruitfulness, and bring 
upon it the too common reproach of poverty 
in results? Let us look at it carefully but 
fearlessly. 

Children must be taught to read printed 
books: reading does not come by nature. 
But the vocabulary of little children is 








small, and to learn to read such books as they 
can understand, can be done usually in a 
few weeks. A term or two at most, will be 
sufficient if the children are of sufficient 
age. It should be done at home; but as 
many parents have not the time, and fewer 
still the inclination, some of the children 
must evidently be taught to read in school. 
This is agreed. 

But ought this teaching to go farther than 
the simple words and sentences which 
children easily understand? Need the read- 
ing lessons drag on through term after term, 
and year after year, consuming half the 
school-life of the majority of our children ? 
Of what use those long series of reading 
books filled with the mere fragments of lit- 
erature; or of those time-wasting reading 
lessons, in which each pupil reads a single 
short paragraph, and then stands idle for 
the next quarter or half-hour, it may be? 
Occasionally a skillful teacher may make it 
a little better, and throw a little life into 
the tedious monotony; but teachers get 
tired of the well-thumbed pages and para- 
graphs as well as the children, and they let 
things go. Listen to the dreary droning 
of the ‘‘ choice extracts,’’ out of which both 
teachers and pupils have long ago chewed 
the last drop of sweetness ! 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


The writer taught his own five children 
to read. The task was not a long nor diffi- 
cult one; it occupied a few of the odds 
and ends of time to be found in the busiest 
life. It was as good as play. Having read 
to the little one a few short stories to excite 
its curiosity, then, by the so-called word- 
method, it was taught some of the more 
common words, and shown how to find out 
others. The story books were then put 
into the little hands, and the work went on 
of itself: no urging was needed—the charm 
of the story did the business. There was no 
foolish attempt to force the child to read 
what it did not understand. If the story 
was not interesting it was remorselessly let 
alone, and a better one was found. Doubt- 
less many a hard tussle was had with new 
words and big ones; but the story could 
not be given up, and so the hard word was 
mastered. Sometimes the children came of 
their own accord to read me some amusing 
passage, and corrections were made in their 
pronunciation; but nothing was forced. 
Their taste for books grew till they had to 
be restrained from reading too much and thus 
injuring their health. Their knowledge of 
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words steadily increased ; their intelligence 
was fed ; and before they went to school at 
all, they became better readers than any 
school-taught children of my acquaintance, 
They were not remarkable children. One 
of them learned with much difficulty, but 
once started in the story books, he became 
as fond of reading as the others. In the 
families of several of my acquaintances the 
same plan has been tried, and with the 
same result. 

Let this method be tried in our common 
schools. Let a school be supplied with at 
least fifty dollars’ worth of the brightest and 
best story books for children that can be 
found. Let two hours a day of the time 
now given to reading lessons be allowed to 
the children to read the story books, on 
condition that they first learn their lessons, 
if you will. Occasionally, let the child that 
has found something too interesting to be 
kept to itself, be permitted to read it aloud 
to the teacher or to the school. Lessons in 
articulation and in voice-culture may be 
given as such, at the proper time. They 
are not necessarily connected with reading 
lessons. The older pupils may also take 
lessons in elocution, if the teacher knows 
how to teach it. Elocution belongs to 
speaking rather than to reading. Let it be 
studied in its own place, and for its own 
uses. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Our common school studies miserably fail 
to make intelligent people. Arithmetic, 
grammar and geography may help to disci- 
pline the mind, but they do not feed the 
intelligence. Our literature—our books— 
these are our true storehouses of knowledge. 
Books are the cheapest and best of all teach- 
ers to those who love them and can use 
them. A reading people can never be an 
ignorant people. The children who read 
stories will learn to love books. They will 
pass from stories to history, poetry, philoso- 
phy, science, and the whole round of learn- 
ing, and especially if the other parts of their 
school work be well done. 

The cost of the story books will be less 
than the prices of the discarded reading 
books. Economy is on the side of reform. 
The schools will gain in interest and fruitful- 
ness. Dull intellects willawaken. Thoughts 
will kindle. Talk will be heard, full of im- 
agination; reasoning, conjecture, and fruit- 
ful debate. The other lessons will be 
better learned, both because of the increased 
intelligence, and to win the time for more 
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reading. Good readers will be multiplied. 
The terrible monotone will cease; and our 
children, no longer spoiled by pretended 
reading lessons, will read as naturally, easily, 
and pleasantly as they talk. 

NV. E. Journal of Education. 





a 
EDUCATION AND PAUPERISM. 


HERE has come into our hands a pam- 

phlet by Hon. C. C. Andrews, Minister 
Resident of the United States at Stockholm, 
on the Pauperism and Poor-Laws in Sweden 
and Norway. We extract from it the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, bearing upon the rela- 
tion of education and pauperism: 


Without doubt one of the chief remedies against 
poverty is education. ‘ Economy is not a natural 
instinct, but the growth of experience, example and 
forethought. It is also the result of education and 
intelligence. It is only when men become wise and 
thoughtful that they become frugal.” Knowledge 
helps much to give a person foresight, and foresight 
impels him to that industry and self-denial which 
leave something for a day of need. So, also, educa. 
tion supplies sources of rational recreation that may 
be expected to supplant the gaming-table and the 
drinking-saloon. Workingmen crave some sort of 
diversion, and in these countries they seek it to a 
dangerous extent in strong drink and to a serious ex- 
tent in gambling. 

Intellectual pleasures are, of course, more safe and 
economical than the pleasures of the cup, and where 
they can be substituted for the latter there is almost 
a certainty that the party concerned is on the road to 
competency instead of to the poor-house: But to 
what extent must education be carried, in order that 
it shall conduce to intellectual pleasure? Clearly to 
that extent that one can enjoy reading good authors. 
It must go beyond the bare capacity to read, and, at 
least, to the extent of reading with ease. If a person 
has in childhood, attended school, yet made no 
further progress than barely to read, his reading will 
be no pleasure to him; it will be a task which he 
will avoid, and he will seek recreation from some 
other source than books. When, therefore, the 
statistics of a country inform us that such a percent- 
age of all the children have learned to read, we must 
ascertain what proportion of them can read with 
readiness, if we would know to what extent their 
education will probably prove to be any source of 
recreation for them. 

It happens that there are some statistics showing 
the proficiency of young Swedes in reading. Every 
summer about 30,000 young men from the working- 
classes are called out for the first time, at the age of 
twenty-one, for two weeks of military drill. The 
official report in regard to those called out in 1875, 
all of whom were born in the year 1854, shows, first, 
that out of 30,487 young men from all parts of the 
country who presented themselves at the different 
mustering-stations, 7,058, or 23.15 per cent. were 
rejected for physical disability; and, secondly, that 
of 25,173 who were accepted, only one per cent. 
were unable to read, while only 52.4 per cent. could 
read with good readiness, There were 46.6 per cent. 
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somewhat practiced in reading. It can hardly be pre- 
sumed that the 23 per cent. who were rejected for phy- 
sical disability could have passed so good an examina- 
tion in reading as those who were accepted. Hence 
we may infer that scarce half the working population 
can read with ease and pleasure. And yet all of these 
young men were brought up at the common schools, 
and some may have attended the high schools, under 
a compulsory system of education. A similar system 
exists in Norway, and the valuable test above men- 
tioned fairly illustrates the practical efficiency of the 
“folk”? or common schools in both countries. It 
shows that much improvement must be introduced 
before intellectual diversions can supplant the habit 
of drinking, and the wasteful indulgence which now 
prevail. 

Again, a great obstacle to the well-being of the 
people is to be found in the low state of female edu- 
casion. The provision for the education of girls 
remains much inferior to that for boys. For the lat- 
ter the State provides high schools in every leading 
town; but for girls, onlycommon schools. The fact 
that out of 133,249 children born alive in Sweden in 
1874 there were 19,546, or 14 per cent., who died 
before they were a year old, is a sad proof of the 
ignorance among women. 


—_—_—__—————_—_—— 


THE RUNAWAY SCHOLAR. 


JOHN R. DENNIS. 


E was nota bad boy: I mean he neither lied nor 

swore; he loved his father and mother, and he 
was a favorite at school; in fact he was the best Latin 
scholar in the class. Why he ran away was rather a 
mystery to me, and yet I think I understood it 
better than any one else. Charlie Butler and I had 
a room at “ Denville Academy;” that is we studied in 
one of the rooms and came in when the bell rang, 
and recited. He was then about 16 years old, and I 
was one year older. We studied Algebra, Latin, 
and Geometry together, for by his aid I could keep 
up in the classes pretty well, but he was far superior 
to me. Our room was next to the school-room 
opening intoit; and often have I seen him open the 
door to speak to the principal, as, “ Mr Steele, how 
do you translate ‘ prosequentium ?’ ” 

“ What is the sentence ?” 

“Livy says, ‘Ille fero, quacumque ibat, viam 
facere, donec multitudine etiam prosequentium tuente 
ad portam perrexit.’ ”’ 

*« Ah, yes, he is speaking of Virginius ; he says :— 
‘He forced his way with a knife, wherever he went, 
until, protected also by a multitude who followed him, 
he reached the gate.” 

Besides, he could play chess and beat any other boy. 
On the whole he was something quite extraordinary, 
and we prophesied that he would become a great 
man. We were preparing for college and used to 
talk over our futures, sometimes. 

“I tell you what, Jack, I seem half sick of going 
to college.” 

«No, you are not,” I said; “ You will do this old 
academy credit.” 

“T tell you I would not go if I did not want to 
please the governor; but it would break his heart 
if I should not go through.” 

“What would you do—what are you thinking 
of ?” 
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**T don’t know I am sure; but I wan’t to see 
something of the world, and see the Chinese and 
Hindoos, and all that sort of thing.’ 

* Just like Bill Sweepstakes.” 

“ Why, how did you know anything about him?” 

‘‘Oh, I saw the book under the lounge cushions 
after you went out, the other day. You hid it from 
me pretty well, but I read it. I don’t believe in al] 
that stuff. Things are not so easy as he makes out.” 

“ Well, Jack, I’d like such adventures with the 

Malays—shooting down those fellows is good enough 
for them. I’ve gota revolver that would do the . 
job.” 
: ‘‘ T’ll bet you, Charlie, that the man who wrote that 
has never been out of sight of land, never saw a 
Malay, and would run quick enough if Weston’s old 
cow should run after him.” 

*¢ Wouldn’t I like to be left on an island like Rob. 
inson Crusoe ?” 

“No, that must have been too much like a peni- 
tentiary—no one to speak to.” 

‘He had his man Friday.” 

“Yes, but what was he? Robinson was glad 
enough to come away. Besides, Defoe wrote that— 
it is all imagination.” 

I did not think that Charlie really thought of put. 
ting his ideas into practice; but such was his deter- 
mination. Some months after this, he came in one 
day, and said :—* Jack, don’t you say a word about 
what I am going to say.” 

I promised, but feared he had committed a murder, 
accidentally, of course, so solemn was his manner. 

‘- T’m going to sea!” 

«* What, really, sure now ?” 

‘*¢ Yes, I cannot stand it here any longer, I cannot 
breathe, I.want more room.” 

‘«‘ How your father will be disappointed, won’t he?” 

‘Yes, and mother, too, but I can’t help it.” 

The books of adventure he had read had excited 
his imagination, and his plans were laid. One morn- 
ing I went to school, and my chum was missing; I 
said nothing at rolJ-call, I felt sad, and lonely, be- 
sides I had a dreadful secret. The morning hours 
rolled slowly away, and at last the lessons were all 
done and we were on our way home. I had to pass 
Mrs. Butler’s house, and, as I feared, there was Mrs. 
Butler standing on the piazza looking for Charlie— 
he was the youngest son, and a pet. I pretended not 
to see her, and hoped to get past unobserved. But I 
was mistaken. 

“John, John.” Still I did not look. 

‘John, John—Mrs. Butler is calling you,’ 
some of the boys.” 

“ What do I care—I am in a hurry. Some of you 
go and see what she wants.” And so saying I hur- 
ried on, but her eye detected my movement. 

«John Dennis, please come here.” 

I went slowly up the walk debating-what to say to 
her questions. She was a kind, motherly woman, and 
I had often eaten doughnuts and mince-pie in her 
kitchen with Charlie. 

‘** Where is Charlie ?” said she, looking at me. 

I turned around and looked at the boys, as if to see 
if he was among them, and replied, 

“ He was not at school to-day.” : 

Then I faced around and contrived to look her in 
the face. ‘He went up to Mrs. Smith’s yesterday, 
after school, and meant to stay all night, but I cer- 
tainly thought he would be at school to-day.” Sol 
went on my way home unhappy enough. Before 
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school opened next morning the news had spread— 
Charlie Butler had gone to sea! 

He reached New York and found a place on a 
ship, just about to sail for Hamburg. The Captain 
agreed to give him $10.00 a month and his board. 
He had not been out but a few days before he found 
the life on ship-board most repulsive and oppressive. 
The captain and crew were ignorant and rough 
men, they all swore oaths, and used filthy and ob- 
scene language. There was nothing attractive but 
the blue ocean and the starlit sky—these soon had a 
sameness worse than fhe routine of the lessons in the 
Academy. Charlie hoped things would improve in 
Hamburg, but on his arrival every one was set to 
work to unload the vessel, then they scraped and 
cleaned all the wood work and repaired the sails. 

By this time the captain had got a return load and 
all hands were set to work to roll in barrels and lift 
heavy boxes. When all was done the ship started on 
her return trip. The life of a sailor Charlie found 
was that of a day laborer; he had never been used 
to work so hard, and the task proved an unpleasant 
one. Still, he felt desirous of trying it again, and on 
arriving at New York, hired out on a ship bound to 
Monte Video. It went out loaded with kerosene oil, 
lard and meal, and came back with hides. The 
smell of these was exceedingly offensive to Butler 
but there were no means of escape. Then he sailed 
out on an Australian ship, and at Australia found 
miners going to the mines, and went with them. 
Here he worked, for he felt ashamed to come home 
with nothing to show for his trip, but no more gold 
could be found than would pay for his food and 
clothes. Finally, he came back to the coast and de- 
termined to start for the home,that now, after his 
wandering seemed so pleasant to him. He found 
aship bound for Liverpool and took passage as one 
of the crew; his health began to fail and a slow 
fever set in that nearly carried him off. When he 
arrived in England, after a long voyage, he was car- 
tied to the hospital, where he spent many weary 
weeks before he could start for America, At this 
period he reflected how foolish and wild he had 
been, and longed for the old house under the elms 
and his mother’s voice. 

To return home, he sailed as a “ man before the 
mast”’—more hard work, more companionship with 
men who were rude and degraded. One especially, 
was better fitted to bea convict than a sailor—this 
man was constantly desiring Butler to fight, con- 
stantly taunting with being a saint because he would 
not drink whiskey, curse or gamble. “Saint Butler, 
come and fight me,” said the stout bully perpetuaily 
to the young sailor, and the rest applauded. In spite 
‘of his efforts to be peaceable, the convict purposely 
contrived to crowd him on the gangway,so that Butler 
was obliged to push him back in order to save himselt 
from falling. At this the bully struck him a fearful 
blow, and before any one could interfere, the young 
man’s face and head were pounded almost to a jelly. 
Thus his homeward voyage was filled with bitterness, 
and he landed in New York thoroughly sick of his 
associates, “If they were only like the men I knew in’ 
Denville I should have been happy, but the best men 
seem to stay at home.” 

Charlie Butler received a warm welcome, for he 
was a favorite with all who knew him, He was a 
— being; hardship and sickness had sobered 

im, . 
‘ “How about ‘more room,’ Charlie?” said I, one 
ay. 
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“No room so pleasant as this,” said he, looking 
around his mother’s sitting-room. 

* How about Robinson Crusoe ?”’ 

* Robinson Crusoe is all well enough to read about, 
but it isn’t good to practice. I am going to catch up 
with you in college, though you have a year’s start, 
see if I don’t.” 

“‘T thought you were sick of college.” 

“TI was a dunce to believe those stories I read in 
those books and papers. They are all lies, and, Jack, 
I warn you to let them alone. There is no enjoy- 
ment like that civilized Christian people have dis- 
covered, but it took me some time to find it out; 
that’s all.” 


THE TEACHER’S CARE-TAKING. 
THOMAS J. CHAPMAN, A. M. 


HE care of the teacher for the pupil 
should extend over his physical, men- 
tal, and moral well-being. 

Children, unlike the young of the lower 
orders of creation, have little or no instinct. 
Of all the creatures born into the world, 
perhaps the most helpless and dependent at 
any given age, is the little child. It re- 
quires the intelligence of the full-grown 
man or woman:to properly understand its 
nature, and to provide forits wants. Hence 
the teacher of the primary school should 
have a watchful care for the physical well- 
being of the child. 

Children are apt to be guided in their 
actions by the caprice or the desires of the 
moment. Their reason, which is. unde- 
veloped, and their experience, which is not 
great or largely instructive, fail to point out 
to them the injuriousnes of doing certain 
things which they desire to do. Hence 
they are likely to eat unripe fruit, if it comes 
within their reach, or sweetmeats to excess, 
if they are supplied with them, or to. expose 
themselves to great heat or severe cold, to 
run into the rain and get wet, etc., if they 
are not wisely restrained, thus bringing on 
sudden or acute disorders, or else laying 
the foundations of diseases for more ad- 
vanced years. 

Nature is inexorable in her laws. If we 
sin we suffer, sooner or later. Nature, so 
generous and bountiful of her springs of en- 
joyment and happiness, especially to the 
young, will, nevertheless, brook no violation 
of her laws. Her penalty is affixed to every 
infraction, and is reaped from some source 
—out of the superahundant vitality and 
freshness of youth, or in the weakness and 
decay of age. 

It will be well for parents and teachers to 
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bear this in mind. Children are allowed 
to do so many things which they ought not 
to do, and the ignorant or careless parent 
or teacher closes his or her ears against re- 
monstrance with the well-worn phrase, “It 
won’t hurt them.’’ But it does hurt them. 
Little children are dying every day from 
causes that might have been prevented, and 
men and women are dying every day of dis- 
eases the seeds of which were laid in child. 
hood, and other thousands of men and 
women are going about day after day suffer- 
ing from neuralgia, and rheumatism, and 
dyspepsia, and a hundred other forms of 
disease, which have growrr out of what were 
thought to be the harmless practices of 
childhood. 

The teacher of little children can hardly 
have a higher duty to fulfill, than to look 
carefully after the physical welfare of the 
pupil. And this is important, not only be- 
cause pain and ill-health are things in them- 
selves to be dreaded and avoided, but be- 
cause almost all true progress in the higher 
development of the human being, is based 
on the absence of these. He should’see that 
the school-room is properly ventilated, pro- 
perly lighted, heated, etc. These concern 
his own health as much as they.do the health 
of the child. He should watch that his pu- 
pils do not eat green fruit, and that they do 
not expose themselves needlessly to the cold 
orrain. He should carefully impress upon 
their minds the danger of exposing them 
selves to a draught of air, or of taking off 
their upper garments in order to ‘‘ cool off’’ 
after becoming heated in play or other ex- 
ercise. They should be taught to keep their 
feet dry and warm and their heads cool. In 
view of all this, the teacher, especially the 
teacher of little children, should be some- 
thing of a physiologist. If our teachers, as 
a general thing, understand physiology and 
the laws of health, there can be no doubt 
that there would be much less illness and 
fewer deaths among children; at the same 
time we should have much better schools, 
for the attendance would be more regular, 
and the pupils in attendance would be more 
healthy and happy. 

Is not the amount of children’s diseases 
something terrible ! the wholesale visitations 
of scarlet fever, and measles, and whooping- 
cough, and diphtheria, that sometimes al- 
most close up the schools in whole districts, 
and decimate the juvenile population? Who 
did sin, these children or their parents? 
But from what I have seen in the course of 
a pretty long and intimate connection with 
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our common school work, I do not much 
wonder that these epidemics breaking out in 
one school should extend to other localities, 
I have frequently seen the pupils turned out 
of a hot school-room for recess, into the 
open air, with the slush snow lying several 
inches deep on the ground, and the cold 
rain falling from the clouds ; and these chil- 
dren have rushed about through this slush 
and wet for the allotted fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and then came in panting and drip. 
ping and flushed, with feet and clothes sat- 
urated with the rain and melting snow, and 
in this condition sat down again to their 
books. Now, does anybody believe that 
nature ever intended children to be sub- 
jected to such astrain asthis? Yet this is 
but a specimen of the abuses to which chil- 
dren are exposed through the ignorance of 
teachers. I say the ignorance of teachers: 
but the ignorance of teachers is no greater 
than the ignorance of parents: so that be 
tween defective home management on the 
one hand, and defective school.management 
on the other, children have, indeed, a peri- 
lous time of it. And how great is that peril 


| we may learn from the fact that out of 481,- 
243 deaths which happened in the United 
States during the year ending June 1, 1870, 


not less than 229,542 were of children under 
ten years of age. Is not this startling? that 
of the entire quota claimed by the grave in 
one year, the children of less than ten years 
of age should contribute very nearly one 
half. 

Then there are other matters, minor points, 
perhaps, in this connection, which deserve 
the teacher’s attention: the posture of 
children at their seats and in class, for ex- 
ample. They should be taught to sit erect 
at their desks; and when they come out to 
recite, they should be required to walk over 
the floor lightly and gracefully, and in class 
to stand erect and respectfully. It has been 
said that the movements of children are 
naturally graceful; that may be true, but if 
it is, they very soon acquire all the slouching, 
lounging habits of their seniors. It is the 
duty of the teacher to set a good example 
himself in these particulars, and at the same 
time correct these lounging habits, if they 
already exist. Again, a class should never 
stand facing a window, if there is any way 
to avoidit. The light coming in that direc- 
tion is peculiarly harmful to the eye. If 
possible, have the light to shine from be- 
hind upon the book. ‘‘ The sun,’’ says 


Fell, Should shine upon the mark, 


And not on him that shoots.” 
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The care of the child’s intellect is not less 
a part of the teacher’s duty. This is not 
meant in the sense of instructing, but of 
simple care-taking. A child’s mind may be 
injured as well as his body. No argument 
is needed to establish that proposition. The 
teacher should care for the child’s mind by 
giving it something to do. Idleness should 
be guarded against as much in the case of 
the child as in that of the adult. It should 
have some employment to occupy it, and it 
should not have too much. To give it too 
much to do, would be like overworking its 
body ; it would tend to stunt its growth and 
prevent its full development: To gorge it 
with mental pabulum would be like gorging 
its material stomach with indigestible con- 
fections, and would bring on mental dys- 
pepsia. And the mental dyspeptic is not at 
all a lovely character. ' 

Care-taking, as distinct from instruction, 
should prescribe not only what ought to be 
done, but also what ought not to be done. 
Just here is‘ where the mistake is so fre- 
quently made. Teachers fancy that their 
whole duty is done with the positive work 
of instruction: forgetting that the parent is 
culpable who rests satisfied with furnishing 
his child with wholesome food, and who 
does not at the same time guard him 
against indulging in food that is unwhole- 
some. Very nearly akin to this is the 
teacher’s oversight of the child’s moral 
well-being. The mental and the moral 
natures are so allied, that very much of 
what acts upon the one affects also the 
other. For example, a lesson in personal 
history—biography, as it is called—for in- 
stance, the life of Washington, while it 
would enlighten the intellect with a know- 
ledge of the character of Washington and 
the times in which he lived, and of the 
mighty deeds of those who labored with 
him to lay the foundations of the govern- 
ment under which we live, his moral senti- 
ment would also be quickened by the les- 
sons of integrity, patriotism, and high pur- 
pose, that he would receive. Many lessons 
will have this double effect upon the mind. 
Others, however, will affect the intellect 
alone, as mathematics, logical analysis, 
&c.; and others, again, will affect the 
moral sensibilities alone, as works of devo- 
tion, sentimental poetry, &c. 

The moral nature should be guarded 
with the greatest care ; for what, after all, 
is a distorted body or an enfecbled intel- 
lect, wien compared with such a monstrosity 
as a perverted, seared, degraded conscience ! 


EDUCATION IN CHINA, 
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The possessor of such a conscience walks 
the earth a moral leper, to pollute and 
blast whatever he touches. How important 
then that parents and teachers should exer- 
cise a wise oversight of the child’s moral 
nature! And as the eye, the organ of the 
most precious of the bodily senses, is the 
most delicate of all in its structure, and the 
most easily injured, so this inward moral 
principle is most sensitive to outward influ- 
ences, and most easily harmed. Let the 
examples set for the child’s contemplation 
be only ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are of good report,’’ and he will surely grow 
to be more or less like them in his moral 
nature. 


»— 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 





ITH all its conservatism, China is 

taking steps that must eventually work 
great social and political changes in that old 
Empire. It is known that there are now in 
this country a hundred or more Chinese 
young men and boys pursuing a course of 
thorough instruction at the expense of the 
government. Others are similarly engaged 
in the different countries of Europe. So 
that it is only a question of time when the 
sciences, arts and learning of the most en- 
lightened countries of the world will be in- 
troduced into China. 

Nor is this all. Colleges like our own 
have been established in China. We take 
the following account of one, presided over 
by a countryman of ours, from a recent 
despatch to the New York Zribune: 


A letter written by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President 
of the Tung Wan Kwan, or Imperial College, at 
Peking, China, to our Minister, Mr. George F. Sew- 
ard, and by the latter forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment, presents a very promising outlook for the cause 
of education in the East. It will be read with pleas- 
ure by those who feel an interest in the progress of 
the people of that quarter of the world toward a higher 
civilization. 

Dr. Martin is an American of high literary and scien- 
tific attainments. Most of his life has been passed in 
China and he has acquired a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, literature, laws and customs of that nation which 
is probably not surpassed by any other foreigner. The 
institution over which he presides has been in exist- 
ence about fourteen years, In its first days it was 
the object of bitter opposition from the old Con- 
servatives who, in memorials to the throne, predicted 
all sorts of dire national calamities as the result of 
this innovation. It is maintained entirely at the 
expense of the Imperial Government. The students 
are selected by competitive examination, and receive 
a monthly allowance, varying from $6 to $16 with 
board, which is furnished by the college during their 
attendance. Dr. Martin was appointed to the presi- 
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dency by Prince Kung in 1869. 
letter, Minister Seward says: 

I have every reason to believe that the most influ- 
ential men of the government are deeply interested 
in the college, and that they appreciate the efforts of 
Dr. Martin and his associates more perfectly than 
ever before. It is not too much to say that the states- 
men of China now recognize the fact that this coun- 
try is far behind those of the West in the arts and 
sciences. This has been apparent since the war of 
1859-60, more particularly in military matters and in 
the more directly useful sciences. They thought at 
first that it would be enough for them to use foreign 
appliances, either those purchased from abroad or 
those constructed here after foreign models ; but they 
are gradually learning that there can be no satisfac- 
tory development which is not founded upon educa- 
tion and the diffusion of knowledge. 


In forwarding his 


The following is from Dr. Martin’s letter : 


The operations of this institution are restricted to 
a comparatively small scale because the demand for 
what we may call the new education is as yet very 
limited; but its location gives it importance, and its 
influence is evidently on the increase. We have on 
our rolls ror names, distributed as follows: In the 
English school, thirty-eight; in the French school, 
twenty-eight; in the German school seventeen ; in 
the Russsian school, ten ; not studying foreign lan- 
guages, fourteen. Of these fifty-six are in the scien- 
tific department, and divided between the classes of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and political science, 
most of them making use of text books in foreign 
languages. 

We have ten professors, of whom six are for- 
eigners and four Chinese; and when our corps of in- 
struction is completed, by the filling of a chair now 
vacant, we shall have eleven. To these are to be 
added three regular tutors, all Chinese. 

Besides the giving and receiving of instruction 
which naturally constitutes the chief work of a school, 
our professors are largely employed in the prepara- 
tion of books, in which they are aided by our more 
advanced students. Works on physics, chemistry, 
and diplomacy, translated mostly from foreign texts, 
thus prepared have been published under the aus- 
pices of the college; and the French Code, a univer- 
sal history, Woolsey’s “International Law,” and 
other books are now in process of translation. We 
have within our grounds a printing office which goes 
by the name of the “College Press,” with fonts of 
type, both Chinese and Roman, and six hand-presses. 

Our students are all regarded as in preparation for 
the government service, and are supported at the ex, 
pense of the government, somewhat as the cadets in 
American military schools. It is only lately, how 
ever, that they have begun to be drafted away for 
official employment. One of them has been sent to 
the Province Hunan, as examiner for mathematics 
the opening of such examinations in the provinces 
being of itself a very significant fact. Two of them 
have gone as interpreters with the Embassy to Eng- 
land. Two have been named for America; and 
- others will be connected with the Consular Service, or 
attached to the Legations soon to be established in 
the various European capitals. The establishment of 
these two services opens to young men an honorable 
career of which until recently they had no prospect, 
and our young institution accordingly feels the influ- 
ence of this new movement as a garden feels the 
breath of spring. 











Steps have been taken to fill our vacant chair of as- 
tronomy by the appointment of Professor Mark Har- 
rington, of Michigan University. The number of 
our students is to be increased by the drawing of 
regular levies from the government schools at Shang. 
hai and Canton. A curriculum of studies, extending 
over éight years, has been published by authority of 
the Tsung Li Yamen. 

In conclusion, I cannot resist the conviction that 
the Tung Wen College, after an infancy of seven 
years, followed by a seven years’ struggle for exist. 
ence, is now entering on an era of comparative pros- 
perity. The high authorities of the impcrial govern. 
ment take an increasing interest in its success, and 
the final examinations of the Chinese year were at- 
tended for three days in succession by Cabinet Min- 
isters and heads of departments who constitute the 
Council for Foreign Affairs. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





HE following list of examination ques- 

tions was used by the Ohio State Board 
of Examiners. We give the questions upon 
only a part of the branches in which ap- 
plicants were expected to pass in order to 
secure the desired certificate. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

1. In what respect do education and knowledge 
differ ? 

2. Of what value to a teacher is a knowledge of 
mental philosophy? What methods do you employ 
to cultivate the memory of pupils ? 

3. How do you teach patriotism, esthetics, and 
morality ? 

4. What kind of instruction can be given in con- 
nection with an exercise in reading? Of what value 
to a teacher is a general acquaintance with literature? 

5. What are the characteristics of a good ques- 
tion? What do you understand by the topical 
method of recitation? 

6. Name some of the excellencies and some of the 
defects in our system of graded schools ? 

7. What methods would you propose for the im- 
provement of ungraded or district schools ? 

8. By what arguments can you justify the support 
of higher education by general taxation ? 

g. Of what utility is the examination of pupils? 
Under what conditions does the examination of a 
teacher’s class tend to cramp his energies ? 

10. How does efficient school supervision advance 
the interests of teachers and pupils? What qualifi- 
cations should a superintendent of schools possess? 

ORTHOGRAPHY, 

1. What is the rule for doubling the final conso- 

nant? What are silent letters ? 


2. How are letters written to represent different 
sounds ? What is an aspirate ? 


3. Name the vowel sounds in the English lan-’ 


guage. Why are they so important ? 

4. Write five words in which y hasa vowel sound, 
and five in which it has the sound of a consonant. 

5. What is a derivative word? When is final ¢ 
omitted in forming derivative words ? 

6. Give examples of the different methods of using 
the hyphen in compound words ? 
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7. Give a general rule for spelling words in which 
ie or ef is used. 

8. What is the rule for spelling words whose final 
syllable has the sound of z preceded by that of 
long 7? 

g. What is the practical value of a knowledge of 
syllabication? When a single consonant occurs be- 
tween vowels not under accent, to which is it joined? 

10. Give five examples of words spelled alike, but 
differently pronounced. Give five examples of 
words pronounced alike, but differently spelled. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


1. What settlements had been established in North 
America prior to 1621? What were the provisions 
of the first navigation act ? 

2. What forms of colonial government had Virginia 
from 1607 to 1776? What was the purport of the 
Virginia Resolution of 1765 ? 

3. What causes led to the French and Indian War? 
What territorial changes made by treaty of 1763? 

4. What States ceded the North-Western Territory 
to the Government? What States have been formed 
from the Territory of Mississippi ? 

5. Name the States that were admitted into the 
Union during Washington’s administration. 

6. In what year did the United States purchase the 
Province of Louisiaha? What was the extent of this 
territory ? 

7. What territory of Mexico came into the posses- 
sion of United States in 1845? In1848? In 1853? 

8. When did the “ slavery question ”’ first claim the 
attention of Congress? What propositions were con- 
tained in the Compromise Measures of 1850? 

g. When did the Free Soil party arise? What was 
the object of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill? Give an 
account of the Lecompton Constitution. 

1o. What measures were taken by Congress to de- 
fray the expenses of the government during the Civil 
War? 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 

1. What was the origin of the Constitution of the 
United States ? 

2. How many articles does the Constitution con- 
tain? ‘To what does each article relate ? 

3. Suppose the United States should purchase 
Cuba: how, under the provisions of the Constitution, 
could that island secure a representation in Congress ? 

4. How are vacancies in a State’s representation in 
Congress filled? Describe the manner in which a 
bill becomes a law. 

5. In how many instances has the choice of a Pres- 
ident devolved upon the House of Representatives ? 
Under what circumstances can a special presidential 
election be held ? 

6. How may new States be admitted into the 
Union? In case it were deemed advisable to erect 
two or more States within the present limits of Texas, 
what would be the method of proceeding ? 

7. When shall the United States protect a State 
against domestic violence? What department of the 
government shall extend this protection ? 

8. Who may be impeached ? How are impeach- 
ments conducted? What punishment may follow 
conviction ? 

9. How may an act of Congress be declared un- 
constitutional ? What acts of Congress have been 
pronounced unconstitutional ? 

10. Describe the method of ratifying an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. What restrictions are 
placed on power of Congress by first amendment ? 
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BOTANY. 


1. In what respects do plants differ from animals ? 
What is meant by the flora of a country? What is 
an herbarium ? 

2. Of what importance is the study of botany ? 
Name and define the different departments of-the 
science. 

3. How does the elementary constitution of plants 
differ from their organic constitution ? 

4. Name the four stages of growth in the life of a 
plant. How are trees distinguished as to foliage ? 

5. Name and define the parts of a flower, Give 
examples of typical and anomalous flowers. 

6. In what respects do exogenous and endogen- 
ous plants differ? How do phenogamous and cryp- 
togamous plants differ? 

7. Define the following botanical terms: verna- 
tion, venation, morphology, inflorescence, absorption. 

8. Name the parts of a leaf. What are the results 
of respiration and transpiration in plants ? 

g. What is classification? How does the Linnean 
system of classification differ from that of Jussieu? 

10. What is the object in botanical analysis ? 
What determines the name of any plant? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Which are the most important of the inorganic 
ingredients of the food? Why are these substances 
necessary to bodily growth ? 

2. Describe the structure and functions of the 
principal organs concerned in process of digestion. 

3. What is absorption? By what means is the 
process carried on ? 

4. What functions are performed by the saliva, 
gastric juice, pancreatic juice, and bile? 

5. Describe the structure and functions of the 
principal organs concerned in circulation of the blood. 

6. What is the structure of the lungs? What is 
the effect of respiration on the blood ? 

7. What are the functions of the spinal cord, the 
sympathetic nerve, and cerebellum ? 

8. Describe the parts of the eye and give their 
functions. 

g. Describe the parts of the ear and give their 
functions. 

10, Give the structure and functions of the secre- 
tory organs, 
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ANNA C, GARLIN. 


HE caustic criticism of “ Bingham & Co.,” in a, 
recent number of Zhe Yournal, moves me toa 
word in response. 

Like the writer of that article, I am unacquainted 
with Mr. Bingham personally, although I have heard 
his work mentioned with great respect by intelligent 
persons who had inspected it. Doubtless he is a 
man of one idea, with more crude mental power than 
finished wisdom ; but his experiment, if honestly and 
earnestly made, is entitled to the same respect ac- 
corded the physical science investigator, who thinks 
nothing of failures even, if they lead the way toward 
the exposition of a hidden truth. We have great 
patience with the man who works slowly and in the 
dark of ignorance toward some desired result in mat- 
ter; let us have equal patience with crude experi- 
ments in mind, if they are made in the interest of 
some great idea. And, with all deference to sharply 
pronounced opinions on the other side, I insist that 
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there zs an idea at the bottom of work like Mr. Bing- 
ham’s, however open it may be to criticism. 

One does not necessarily detract from the glory of 
our much boasted common-school system, or purpose 
its destruction, by telling the truth about its present 
limitations and dangers, Let us consider these a 
moment. 

Mr. Mayo seems to think that any radical system 
of industrial education, any plan which aims at divid- 
ing the school day into mental and physical work 
from the beginning, is calculated to increase caste 
distinctions, and is applicable, or would be chiefly ap- 
plied, to what are called the lower classes. In other 
words, that the “half-time system of three hours’ 
study and three of labor,”’ per day, would reduce the 
already scanty measure of education given the chil- 
dren of the poorer families. But what are the facts? 

In the first place, our school system, as at present 
constituted, discriminates unjustly in favor of the 
children designed for the learned professions and for 
clerkships, and against those designed for mechanical 
or manual labor. Inheriting the old idea of educa- 
tion being necessary only for the upper grades of 
labor, we have enlarged the function of public edu- 
cation without materially changing its method. This 
discrepancy did not much matter in the early days; 
for the old New England school was only needed for 
purely mental drill, since the home-life, domestic 
and agricultural labor, and the all-prevailing habit of 
apprenticeship, provided the needed industrial train- 
ing. Now, however, trades unions, with their tyran- 
nical restrictions of the rights of parents to have their 
children taught trades, combined with various social 
changes which make the apprentice system less popu- 
lar, have altered all this. Hence the result, that 


while private means for industrial training have so 
markedly decreased in the past thirty years, there has 
been no corresponding increase in public provision 
for the same, and the school system may be charged 


as tending toward caste distinctions at present. For, 
while it is possible for boys and girls to take advan- 
tage of all its provisions, and fit themselves for al- 
most any literary profession, or lower mental occu- 
pation, it is not possible for those destined for mechan- 
ical work to prepare themselves in any special way 
for either in school. Hence the low rate of attend- 
ance by such children. The parents can not afford 
to let them spend so many years in purely mental 
drill, much of which has no bearing upon their after- 
life, when they know they will be obliged to supple- 
ment public education by other, often expensive and 
always troublesome, provisions for future business. 

At this point steps in the “ half-time”’ or ‘ indus- 
trial school” theorist, and suggests that the child be 
taken to school whole instead of in parts; that he be 
considered to have a body as well‘as a mind; that he 
be trained physically toward use by a wise shaping of 
the eager, animal activity; that he be protected from 
the cupidity of manufacturer and the pressure of 
home-poverty by utilizing the active energy, which, 
in more primitive times, was of so much account in 


the family economy: that he be gradually introduced | 


into that hard world of work for which he is destined, 
by a training which shall be of the hands as well as 
of the brain. Is there anything subversive of the 
grand American idea of an equal chance for every- 
body, in this? On the contrary, does it not aim 
especially to equalize the advantages of public instruc- 
tion in their application? At present there are 
seventy-five schools of mining, engineering and agri- 
culture, and ten schools of art, to 324 colleges and 
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universities, in our country. There are more theo- 
logical schools alone than training-places for all the 
various mechanical and industrial pursuits. What 
results from this discrepancy? An overcrowding of 
all the learned professions, and an army of clerks able 
to do nothing but the most inferior mental labor, 
making them the especial sufferers in financial crises, 
on the one hand. On the other hand—I quote now 
from a leading business journal—* in our workshops 
we find foreign-born workingmen in the proportion 
of twenty to one American. The American mechanic 
lacks thoroughness of training; and the American 
designer has generally to stand aside, while his 
European competitor occupies his place and draws 
his salary, because he lacks the advantages of the 
schools of science and art open to workingmen and 
their families in France, England and Germany.” 
The recent strikes should make us pause, when we 
consider how largely European was their leading ele- 
ment. We welcome all nations to this country, but 
it is not pleasant to think that the skilled artisan class, 
that bone and sinew of national life, the class whose 
condition is the thermometer of commerce, is so 
largely European as to be able to reproduce upon our 
shores the disorders born of monarchical conditions, 
The native-born American, though he be lacking in 
many things, is apt to know his own land and rever- 
ence his own laws; and we need him to lead in every 
class of industry in this country, if we are to make a 
homogeneous nation out of our patchwork population. 
I have not forgotten that Mr. Mayo himself sug- 
gests “ the addition” to our school system “ of larger 
opportunities for the technical training of youth after 
a certain age,”’ doubtless having in mind the cure of 
the evils just alluded to. Although he does not give 
the age, it is fair to infer that he means pupils of 
somewhat advanced acquirements. In some of the 
few technical schools of this country the standard for 
admission could be met only by well-trained high- 
school graduates, as in a college; while in two, at 
least, graduates from a first-class grammar-school 
would be eligible. But, unfortunately, the over- 
whelming majority of children are entered in public 
school the first day their age makes it lawful, and 
taken out before they reach the grammar-school. In 
manufacturing places it is especially difficult to pre- 
vent the parents from putting their children at work 
before they have mastered the simplest rudiments of 
learning. To take from these denied and defrauded 
lives one jot of their poor little store of schooling, 
would be a theft indeed for all friends of education to 
punish and prevent. But there has been actual ex- 
periment made in half-time schools for the benefit of 
just this class, and it worked well. A public-spirited 
man, placed on the school-committee, in a small man- 
ufacturing place, was struck with dismay at the ab- 
senteeism of the children, and after trying vainly 
many preventive measures, got the authorities to have 
the same lessons taught at the morning and afternoon 
sessions of each day, and made arrangements for the 
children who worked to spend half the day in school 
and half at the factories. The result was that the 
parents, realizing a little something from the labor of 
the children, felt that they could afford to keep them 
in school longer. The progress made by the chil- 
dren, without apparent loss of health, has a sugges- 
tion that this change of employment might be the 
best for mental and physical-conditions. This change 
is just what the boy gets who lives on a farm. Take 
the census cf an old-fashioned farming district, and 
nothing strikes one more forcibly than the advanced 
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age of the pupils in the district schools. They have 
alternated work and study by weeks instead. of by 
hours, and although they are longer in getting over 
the ground, it would be somewhat rash, in view of 
the part farmers’ boys have played in our history, to 
assert that their mental life was less vigorous than 
that of the quicker-trained city lad. 

The kindergarten is practically a trinity of heart, 
head, and hand-training ; and may we not look for- 
ward to a continuance of that symmetrical develop- 
ment for the older children in school? There is no 
complaint more often, and, some of us think, more 
justly made than that of too much crowding of the 
purely mental facilities. Now, if we could have three 
hours mental drill, as thorough as it could be made, for 
the child old enough to bear it, and light, diversified, 
instructive, carefully supervised manual employment 
keeping steady pace with it, we might find the cure 
for too exclusive mental culture. And if labor and 
study went together for all, the child whose poverty 
made him early bound to remunerative routine work, 
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might not lose all education as now, but only the 
special advantage of the technical training. Itseems 
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to me, if we are ever’to have the professions and 
mechanic arts placed on an equality of opportunity, 
the child must have his natural desire to “make 
things’’ cultivated wisely from the beginning. And 
if we are ever to.protect the children of the very poor 
from the worst consequences of their condition, with- 
out making paupers of them or their parents, we must 
continue, in some way, to give them study and work 
together. The question thus opening up before us is 
immense, and crowded with difficulties. In view of 
the relations between our schools and our national 
existence, the methods we employ and the. aims we 
have before us in public education are of transcend- 
ent importance. It may be that purely mental drill 
is all the State should give; if so, she is doing her 
duty as well as could be expected. But if moral 
and physical training belong also to her domain, then 
we cannot have too much criticism of our present 
system, even if it take the form of a fantastic hobby- 
ist’s denunciation, As Tyndall says of the talk on 
Evolution, “the only thing out of place in this dis- 
cussion is dogmatism on either side.” 
N. £. Fournal of Education. 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
GENTLEMEN: Allow me, in the report of 

the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

herewith submitted, first, to call your atten- 
tion to several subjects which, in my judg- 
ment, demand the consideration of the 

Legislature, and, afterwards, to lay before 

you such statements, showing the growth 

and present condition of our system of 
public instruction, as may seem best adapted 
to the purpose of placing in your hands the 
most valuable information concerning what 
is being done among us for the education of 
the people. It is generally acknowledged 
in theory, if too often ignored in practice, 
that education is the leading interest in every 
free State, and, if the sentiment be true, 

I trust all proper consideration will be given 

to what I now have the honor to submit. 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


On several previous occasions I have called 
the attention of the Legislature to the de- 
sirability of a careful revision of our school 
laws. I hereby repeat my former recom- 
mendations in this respect. As they exist 
at present, our school laws are a mass of frag- 
ments, wanting in clearness, cumbered with 








useless verbiage, and without logical coher- 
ence. The basis of the whole, is the act of 
1834, but every year, since that time, new 
laws have been passed modifying and supple- 
menting that act, until we now have a body 
of enactments, Sometimes incomplete, often 
inconsistent and always of difficult interpre- 
tation. Owing to the defects of the statutes 
there has grown up a kind of common law 
on the subject, consisting of the practices of 
school officers, sanctioned by long usage, 
and the decisions rendered from time to 
time by the different State Superintendents. 
These have come to have much more to do 
with the practical management of our school 
system than the laws themselves, and it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to digest 
and formulate them, and to give them the 
force of legislative authority. The contem- 
plated revision should extend, therefore, to 
both laws and decisions, and as this is a 
work too unwieldy to be handled to advan- 
tage by a committee of the Legislature, while 
in session, I renew the recommendation, 
heretofore made, that a suitable commission 
be appointed to take the matter into con- 
sideration, and prepare a full body of laws 
covering the whole subject of education in 
the State, and report the same to the Legis- 
lature, for its sanction. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN CITIES. 


The commission, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘to devise a plan or plans for the 
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government of the cities-of this Common- 
wealth;’’ have had under consideration, 
among other things, modes of organizing 
and managing public schools. Upon the 
invitation of the commission, I gave my 
views on this subject, before it, but no pub- 
lication has been made of the conclusions 
arrived at, if indeed any conclusion has 
been reached ; and, as the report of the 
commission must come before the Legisla- 
ture for final action, it may be well to throw 
all possible light upon the subject. 

The general school law authorizes the 
election of three persons, under the name 
of school directors or school controllers, in 
each ward of a city, and the board, formed 
by an organization of all the officers, thus 
chosen, has vested in it full power to levy 
and collect taxes, disburse the money thus 
raised for school purposes, build school- 
houses, employ teachers, select text-books, 
and do all other necessary things, in connec- 
tion with the management of the schools. 
By the act of 1874, relating to the govern- 
ment of cities of the third class, which, how- 
ever, is not binding upon school boards, un- 
less they accept it of their own accord, it is 
provided that the number of school direc- 
tors for each ward shall be reduced to three, 
cand the city treasurer acts as the treasurer 
of the school board. ; 

In Philadelphia, the schools are managed 
‘by boards of twelve directors, elected in 
each ward ; and acentral board of one from 
each ward, appointed by the courts. The 
duties of the two bodies thus constituted, 
are not very clearly defined, and conflicts of 
jurisdiction are frequent. The money for 
school purposes is an undivided part of the 
general taxes levied and collected by the 
city councils, and appropriated, at their 
discretion, upon estimates laid before them, 
by the board of education. The result is, 
that on the one hand, the board of educa- 
tion may ask for more money, coming, as it 
does, in this indirect way, than they would 
deem necessary, if they were compelled to 
levy and collect it from the taxpayers them- 
selves; and, on the other, they may find 
their work crippled by the denial of appro- 
priations sufficient to meet the reasonable 
expenses of the schools by a body that shares 
none of the responsibility of this trust. As 
a matter of fact, the Philadelphia councils 
have again and again refused appropriations 
asked for by the board of education, for 
building and repairing school-houses, for 
paying teachers’ salaries, for providing 
proper officers to superintend the schools, 
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and for other purposes.. Thisaction, on the 
part of the councils may have been wise, 
but it is a leading principle in all good goy- 
ernment that those in whose hands a trust 
is placed, should be allowed full means of 
executing it, and then be held to the strict- 
est accountability. 

Pittsburgh has a central board of educa- 
tion and a local board of school directors in 
each ward ; but the local boards elect each 
its own member of the board of education, 
and both, with certain dimitations, have the 
power of taxation for school purposes, 
There is some clashing of authority in Pitts- 
burgh as well as in Philadelphia, but there is 
much less occasion for it. The school or- 
ganization of Allentown is very much like 
that of Pittsburgh. Lancaster elects its 
school directors on a general ticket, without 
respect to wards, no elector being allowed 
to vote for more than half the number to be 
elected. This frees the board, in good 
measure, from partisan influences. The 
board is composed of thirty-six members, 
twelve elected annually. Many of the other 
cities of the State have special school laws, 
slightly modifying the general law, but not 
changing its principle. 

From wide observation of the working of 
school boards, in this and other countries, I 
am convinced that such organizations are 
most efficient when constituted with the fol- 
lowing as leading features: 

1. Asingle school board, elected by the 
people on a general ticket, without respect 
to wards. Such a board should be small in 
the number of its members, but allowed 
ample power to manage the schools under 
its control. If practicable, the men com- 
posing it should be learned in school affairs, 
as the judges of our courts are chosen from 
men learned in the law ; and the Lancaster 
plan of freeing the election from partisan 
influences, has its advantages. 

2. A superintendent, an expert in matters 
of education, as the executive officer of the 
board, with such assistants as may be neces- 
sary to organize the system, examine, and 
instruct the teachers, inspect the schools, 
and perform such other professional work as 
may be assigned him. 

. The taxes for school’ purposes, to be 
levied by the board, collected in its name, 
and the money paid out on its orders, The 
financial agents of the board may be the 
same as those of the city councils. 

I do not deem it necessary here to present , 
an argument in favor of the propositions 
above stated. They are those any experi- 
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enced business man would adopf, if required 
to manage the schools of a city as a private 
interest; and they comprehend the most 
essential provisions of the best systems of 
schools in operation in cities, either at home 
or abroad. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


The cost of text-books used in the public 
schools of this State is, probably, between 
two and three millions of dollars annually. 
This is felt to be an onerous tax by the patrons 
of our schools, and inquiry is frequently 
made as to whether it cannot be lessened. 
The burden rests most heavily upon the 
poorer classes, and instances are not unfre- 
quent where children have been kept out of 
school because their parents were unable to 
purchase books for them. Various expedi- 
ents have been adopted to obviate this state 
of things, some of which may be mentioned. 

It has been alleged that the cost of text- 
books is greatly increased by the frequent 
changes in them, brought about by agents 
and other interested parties, and laws, with 
heavy penalties attached for their violation, 
have been passed to check the evil. Such 
laws have accomplished little good in the 
direction intended, for the reason that the 
changes in text-books, which they were de- 
signed to prevent, do not take place nearly 
so often as is generally supposed—not more 
frequently, on an average, throughout the 
State, than once in eight or ten years. The 
expense, which these laws were passed to 
prevent, is, in great part, due to the demand 
for new books naturally created, as children 
pass from the lower to the higher classes of 
aschool, and to the wearing out of the books 
themselves. 

Boards of directors have sometimes made 
provision for furnishing books to the chil- 
dren of poor parents unable to procure them. 
This has been allowed, but it is of doubt- 
ful legality. It seems to violate the funda- 
mental principle upon which our school 
system rests, that of the perfect equality in 
privileges of all the children attending a 
public school. 

Text-books have been pomaiet by boards 
of directors, in certain districts, at whole- 
sale rates, and sold to the children in the 
Schools at cost prices. The law gives no 
sanction to a transaction of this kind, and 
although, in particular cases, it may be a 
Saving of mioney, should the practice become 
general, it would be liable to abuse. 

Some disinterested people, and many not 
so disinterested, have thought the State 
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might engage writers to prepare a uniform 


series of text-books for all the schools, or 


to procure the copyright of such a series, 
from outside parties, and publish the books 
and furnish them at low prices. There 
are, however, very serious objections to the 
adoption by the State of one kind of books 
and to their compulsory introduction into 
the schools to the exclusion of all others; 
and, apart from this, the establishment of a 
great State ‘‘ book concern,’’ to publish 
and send out text-books, to the value of 
millions of dollars annually, would be to 
create an evil many time worse than the 
one those who complain of the cost of the 
books they buy for their children, are try- 
ing to escape. 

On the whole, there seems to be no better 
way of. treating this subject of text-books, 
than for boards of directors to furnish them 
as they do school apparatus and appliances, 
free to all pupils attending the schools. 
This plan has several very obvious advan- 
tages: It lessens the cost of the books one- 
third, if not one-half; it secures perfect 
uniformity of books in each school district, 
and, consequently, complete classification 
of the schools; it saves the expense of pur- 
chasing new books upon changing residence 
from one district to another; it does away 
with the invidious distinction that is apt to 
prevail among the pupils of a school, where 
some procure books at the public expense, 
and others provide them at their own, and 
it enables teachers to advance their classes 
when prepared, and to introduce new studies 
without meeting the difficulties usually 
thrown in their way when additional books | 
are to be purchased. ‘These are important 
advantages. 

It may be objected to the plan of free 
text-books, that it adds to the already large 
expense of our public schools, that it in- 
creases the labors of unpaid boards of direc- 
tors, and that books so furnished, being 
public property, are liable to be injured or 
destroyed. 

The answer to the first of these objections 
is, that if it increases the expense of the 
schools, as met by the boards of directors, 
it decreases, in much greater proportion, 
their expense, as met by the people who 
pay the taxes. As to the second objection, 
it may be said, that the procuring, distrib- 
uting, and taking care of the books, 
should be attended to by an agent of the 
board, who can be paid for the work. And 
the last named objection has no force, when 
it is known, that in every place where the 
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plan has been fairly tried, it is found that 
children can be taught to take at least as 
much care of the district’s books as of their 
own. Teachers, of course, must be re- 
quired td give a receipt to the board for the 
books they use, and to return them in 
reasonably good order. 

Philadelphia has furnished books to the 
schools, with other supplies, for many years, 
and all the leading school men of the city 
approve of the plan. Books are also fur- 
nished free in a considerable number of 
school districts in different parts of the 
State, and in them all, so far as is known, 
the plan meets with general approval. The 
same is true of many places that might be 
named outside of the State. 

As it is somewhat doubtful whether the 
law, as it now stands, gives school ‘boards 
the legal right to purchase books, to be fur- 
nished free to all the pupils in the schools 
under their control, I recommend the pas- 
sage of a law, allowing them to use their 
discretion in the matter. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The following paper will show how the 
money appropriated by the acts, approved 
April 18, 1877, was distributed by the com- 
mission therein appointed, among the sev- 
eral State Normal Schools, and the condi- 
tions imposed upon them: 


HARRISBURG, September 29, 1877. 

The undersigned, directed by the Legislature to 
distribute the money appropriated to the several State 
Normal Schools, by the acts of 1877, have agreed to 
apportion the amount as follows: 

Of the $100,000, $30,000 is given to the school at 
Indiana, $25,000 to the school at Shippensburg, 
$20,000 to the school at California, $15,000 to the 
school at Mansfield, and $10,000 to the school at 
Bloomsburg. 

Of the $75,000, $10,000 is given to each of the 
schools at Millersville, Edinboro’, Kutztown, West 
Chester, and Lock Haven ; and $5,000 to each of the 
schools at Indiana, Shippensburg, California, Mans- 
field,and Bloomsburg. 

The money to be payable, subject to the provisions 
of said acts, by warrants on the State Treasurer, is- 


sued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction—, 


one-half when the authorities of the several schools, 
in a legal and binding manner, agree to comply with 
the conditions of such distribution hereunto appended; 
and the other half, when satisfactory evidence is pre- 
sented, showing that said conditions have been in 
good faith complied with. 

The following are the conditions, upon a. compli- 
ance with which the sums of money above named 
will be paid to the several State Normal Schools : 

1. That mortgages, as heretofore, in favor of the 
State, be executed upon the property of each of the 
several schools, to the amount of the sums herein 
assigned it. 

2. That the schools at Indiana, Shippensburg, 
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California, Mansfield, Bloomsburg, and Lock Haven 
be required to devote the several amounts herein 
appropriated to them, to the payment of their present 
indebtedness; and that, for this purpose, the friends 
of said schools be required to add to these sums 
twenty per cent. of their amount from private sources, 
subscriptions, or releases of creditors. 

3. That the schools at Millersville, Edinboro’ 
Kutztown, and West Chester be required to make 
such additions to their buildings, grounds, or appli- 
ances, or to take such measures looking to the better. 
ing of their condition, or to the increasing of their 
efficiency, as may be prescribed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and approved by this commis. 
sion, 

4. That in case any school shall decline to accept 
these conditions, the money it would otherwise re. 
ceive shall be divided equally among the remaining 
schools. 

The undersigned, in this connection, also desire to 
state: 

1. That in assigning the bulk of the money ap- 
propriated by the Legislature to the schools most 
deeply in debt, they have conformed to what they 
knew to be the intention of the Legislature. 

2. That any further increase of the debt of a State 
Normal School, either by an accumulation of interest, 
or by expenses incurred without money to pay them, 
will tend to weaken the whole work of normal in- 
struction in the State, and should be carefully avoided. 
The income of each should, if possible, be made to 
meet its expenditures. ‘ 

J. F. HARTRANFT, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE LEAR, Attorney General. 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, Supt, Public Instruction. 


The purpose of the conditions imposed by 
the commission is sufficiently obvious, but 
some explanation may be needed as to the 
reasons that governed them in making the 
distribution. The controlling reason was 
the safety of the schools. The schools that 
received the largest sums were heavily bur- 
dened with debt, and there was literally no 
way of keeping them out of the sheriff's 
hands, except to grant them liberal State aid. 
It is to be remembered, also, that the schools 
most endangered possess the finest buildings 
of the kind in the State, liberal citizens had 
contributed largely to erect them, and the 
State itself had over $200,000 built up in 
their walls. If all this would not have more 
than justified the action of the commission, 
let it be added, that even the schools most 
crippled, financially, were in a flourishing 
condition, both as to the number of students 
in ‘attendance, and the efficiency of the in- 
struction imparted. Under such circum- 
stances, it was thought, to allow them to be 
sold for debt, destroyed, would be to bring 
disgrace upon own whole Normal School 
system. It was the intention of the: Legis- 
lature to prevent such a calamity, and the 
commission carried into effect that inten- 
tion, not doubting that, when protection 
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was secured to the weak schools, future ap- 
propriations would be made to strengthen 
the stronger ones. Besides, the schools 
receiving the largest sums, were required to 
raise from private sources, towards the pay- 
ment of their indebtedness, twenty per cent. 
of the amount allowed them by the State. 

It is sometimes objected that we have too 
many Normal schools. If the objection is 
well founded the law of 1857 is at fault, 
and not the liberal citizens who have estab- 
lished them. The law provides for twelve 
schools, and twenty years have now elapsed 
since its passage, and there are but ten. 
But the objection is not well founded. The 
demand for teachers is so great among us, 
that all our Normal schools can be filled with 
young persons of great promise desirous of 
preparing themselves for the work of teach- 
ing. 

Besides, in proportion to population, 
Pennsylvania has fewer normal schools than 
the most advanced common school states in 
this country and abroad. . 

It is further objected that the buildings 
recently erected for normal school purposes 
are too large and costly. If so, it is again 
the fault of the act of the Legislature pro- 
viding for their establishment. There is 
not a single school in the State, that, in the 
size of its buildings, or in the manner of its 
equipment, has gone beyond what the law 
requires. Some of the older schools were 
recognized without a full, or anything like 
a full, compliance with the law in the mat- 
ter of buildings ; but those that were estab- 
lished later, fearful that they might not be 
able to pass the inspection of the State offi- 
cers, in the same easy way, built more 
largely, and consequently, involved them- 
selves more deeply in debt. 

The flush -times, immediately preceding 
the present financial depression, did, with- 
out doubt, induce public-spirited citizens to 
undertake, rashly, the work of erecting build- 
ings for normal schools, as well as to engage 
in other venturesome undertakings; but 
while there may have been some extrava- 
gance in expenditures, on the part of the 
authorities of certain normal schools, their 
accounts show that there has been no dis- 
honesty. When the members of the Legis- 
lature make an appropriation to normal 
schools, therefore, they may rest assured that 
the money will be applied as intended, and 
will go to aid some of the best men in the 
Commonwealth in perfecting an enterprise 
of great public interest. 

It must now be added that it is univers- 
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ally admitted, by those experienced in such 
matters, that normal schools are an essential 
part of every public school system. There 
cannot be good schools withaqut good 
teachers, and there cannot be a body of good 
teachers without normal schools in which 
to prepare them for theirwork. Pennsylva- 
nia has the foundation for a magnificent sys- 
tem of normal schools. She has ten schools 
in operation, under the act of 1857, in ad- 
dition to the one in Philadelphia, supported 
by the city. The attendance at the State 
schools, the past year, not counting pupils 
in the model schools, was two thousand 
seven hundred and seventy. The value of 
their buildings and other property is esti- 
mated at $1,200,000. In aiding to establish 
these schools, the State has contributed, in- 
cluding the appropriations made by the last 
Legislature, $545,000. This amount is 
scarcely half the sum expended upon asingle 
asylum for a few hundred insane people, and 
much less than half the sum spent in build- 
ing one of our penitentiaries. It will take 
probably $250,000 to free them entirely 
from debt, and $250,000 more to supply the 
needed additional. buildings and appliances. 
It would be good policy to make these ap- 
propriations. The State can spend the 
amount of money required for no other pur- 
pose that will better subserve her highest in- 
terests. 

If $500,000 could be appropriated, paya- 
ble in installments during the next three or 
five years, there would be no pressing need 
for further appropriations. The schools, 
thereafter, if well managed, could be made 
self-sustaining, the money already expended, 
both by the State and private individuals, 
would be made secure, and conditions could 
be enforced upon the schools greatly promo- 
tive of their efficiency. All students, but 
those preparing to teach, could be excluded, 
the standard for graduation could be raised, 
the course in the science of teaching could 
be greatly extended, needed apparatus, li- 
braries, and appliances could be supplied, 
the schools for practice could be made 
models in every respect, the public schools 
could be furnished with teachers skilled in 
their profession, and Pennsylvania would 
have a system of normal schools unequaled 
in the United States, if in the world. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The election of superintendents of schools 
in counties, cities, and boroughs will take 
place on the first Tuesday of May next. It 
is hard to estimate the importance of this 
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election. ‘‘ That is the best system of schools 
which is best supervised,’’ has become a max- 
im among experienced educators all over the 
world. All the foremost educational coun- 
tries of “Europe, Prussia, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, have a close and careful sys- 
tem of supervision, extending from officers 
who watch over single schools up to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Such a sys- 
tem is simply the application of thé princi- 
ples that are observed by successful business 
men, in conducting large operations of 
every kind. Our railroads, mines, mills, 
manufactories, all have their systems of su- 
pervision. An army has grades of officers, 
from corporal up to commander. Without 
some such organization, good schoois are, 
as a rule, impossible. 

Incalculable as has been the benefit de- 
rived from it, there might be a much more 
perfect system of school supervision than 
that we have in Pennsylvania; but the peo- 
ple may not be ready for such a change, if 
it should involve, as it would, additional 
expense. To make any system of super- 
vision effective, it is necessary to have com- 
petent officers, Ever since the county 
superintendency was adopted in this State, 
twenty-three years ago, the office has im- 
proved the schools, and been popular among 
those qualified to judge of its workings, 
wherever the right men have held it, and 
opposition to it has been mainly confined to 
sections under the control of officers lack- 
ing in one or more cf the qualifications for 
such a post. Any legislation that will aid 
boards of school directors in selecting the 
best men for superintendents, whose ser- 
vices they can procure, at the approaching 
election, will be appropriate and timely. 

A change in the law, relating to the 
election of county superintendents, re- 
stricting each school district represented in 
the triennial convention, or each ward of a 
consolidated district, to a single vote, and 
authorizing that vote to be cast bya dele- 
gate elected for the purpose by the directors 
of such a district or ward, whose expenses 
in attending the convention should be paid, 
would do away with certain evils that now 
exist in connection with these elections, 
and be an improvement in many ways. 

The salaries of the superintendents, like 
the salaries of the judges of our courts, and 
of other officers, should be fixed by act of 
Assembly. As fixed now, by popular vote 
of the conventions of directors, they are 
arbitrary, unequal, subject to caprice and 
prejudice, and in nowise proportioned to 
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the size of the counties or the work to be 
done. Arguments in detail, on this subject, 
have been presented in former reports, and 
they need not now be repeated. 

With a fair salary attached to the office, 
the superintendents of schools should be 
gprohibited from carrying on any other 
business that will interfere with the full per- 
formance of their public duties. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The opinion is still held by some, that 
the course of instruction in the public 
schools should be confined to the elemen- 
tary branches, such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Possibly, the more liberal of 
this class of persons would be willing to in- 
clude something of geography, grammar, 
and history; but all are opposed to any 
provision for grading the schools that in- 
volves the establishment of high schools or 
departments for higher instruction. 

Objections to high schools are based 
principally upon the following grounds: 
First, that the legislature, in establishing 
public schools, never contemplated an ex- 
tension of the course of study in them be- 
yond the elementary branches ; second, that 
the high schools benefit the few who can 
afford the time and expense of attending 
them, while the many, who are not thus 
favored, although taxpayers, are denied 
their advantages; and, third, that such 
schools are a very expensive part of the sys- 
tem, and the money they cost could be bet: 
ter applied in improving the lower schools. 
Back of all this, too, there may be the secret 
assumption, so common and so openly ex- 
pressed among the aristocracy of the Old 
World, that any education on the part 
of the poorer or working classes of society, 
beyond that which fits them for the dis- 
charge of the simple duties of their limited 
sphere in life, is rather a curse than a bless- 
ing to them. 

That these grounds of the objections to 
high schools are not tenable, will appear 
from a brief statement. The framers of our 
school laws certainly showed that it was 
their intention to have the higher branches 
taught in the public schools, by making pro- 
vision for grading them; by enacting, in 
direct words, that the course of study in the 
public schools shall consist of the elemen- 
tary branches, and ‘such others as the 
boards of directors or controllers may re 
quire ;’’ and, by directing the establish- 
ment of schools for ‘“‘every individual above 
the age of six and under twenty-one years,” 
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without regard to the branches he might be 
prepared to study. 

It is true, that but a comparatively small 
number of children attend the high schools 
of our cities and towns, but, wherever well 
managed, their uplifting, inspiriting influ- 
ence is felt in every school of lower grade, 
and by every pupil. “The high school is the 
sun that gives light, and heat, and quicken- 
fng power to the whole system, of which it 
is the centre. Besides, the few in a high 
school, are the choice spirits who push them- 
selves up from among the many, the capa- 
ble, the ambitious, the enterprising, the 
God-gifted, those who are destined to be 
leaders in society. They are not the rich 
alone, by any means, but rather the talented, 
aspiring sons and daughters of people in 
moderate circumstances, Break up our high 
schools, and you take away all chance of 
advancing beyond the mere elements of 
learning, from three-fourths of all the young 
men and women, who now attend them. 
The Chinese prevent the growth of the feet 
of their female children with iron shoes. 
Such barbarism is certainly no worse than 
that which would stop the growth of mind, 
dwarf the whole higher nature, made capable 
ot infinite development by the hand of God 
himself. 

High schools ave expensive. We admit 
the fact. A pupil in a high school may cost 
several times more than one in a primary 
school, if we charge high school pupils with 
the whole expense of the highschool. But 
to thus charge them is clearly unfair, for, 
as above shown, the good done by the high 
school is distributed over the whole system, 
of which it is a part. The high school can 
be used to give life, and power; and effi- 
ciency to the whole educational machinery, 
and, of course, its cost will be in propor- 
tion to its value. 

No wonder the sentiment is not openly 


_ expressed as against high schools, that they 


furnish an opportunity to the children of 
the poorer classes that prompts them to an 
effort to better their condition, to enlarge 
their sphere of action, to rise in the world, for 
the sentiment itself is un-American, and the 
man who. entertains it should seek a home 
in a monarchy rather than in a republic. 
It is the glory of free institutions, that 
they make the chances of success in life as 
nearly equal as possible, and as the most 
powerful agency in promoting that end is 
the public high school, no true lover of 
these institutions would strike it down. 

The positive argument in favor of high 
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schools is, that they are needed to complete a 
system of public instruction; that the bene- 
ficial influence they exert upon lower schools 


-is worth all they cost, and that a State has 


no more need of citizens who can simply 
read and write, than it has of citizens who 
have some learning, some culture, some 
weight of character. 

There is no purpose that is answered by a 
lower school, that is not better answered by 
a higher one, and the right policy, in re- 
gard toa common school system, is to lay 
a strong foundation, and then build upon it 
as high as is practically possible. 

And here it may be proper to correct a 
wrong inference, sometimes drawn from the 
statistics of our prisons and penitentiaries. 
It is found thst a considerable majority of 
the criminals incarcerated in these institu- 
tions have attended public schools, and can 
read and write. ‘‘A sad commentary,”’ 
says a thoughtless writer, ‘‘upon our public 
school system.’’ These bad people, doubt- 
less, attended, in their youth, a public school, 
just as they probably attended a Sunday- 
school, or went to church, but, if inquiry 
were made, it would appear that they did 
neither for a length of time, or in a way to 
be much benefited. Nobody, who under- 
stands the matter, ever claimed that the 
mere mechanical facility in reading, writing, 
and ciphering can do much towards the 
forming of a proper moral character. To 
do this, there must be long-continued train- 
ing, favorable surroundings, culture, the 
rooting out of bad and the putting in of 
good. Something in this direction can be 
done in the short course of an elementary 
school, but the years of the high school life 
furnish the fit opportunity of inculcating the 
principles that are proof against temptation 
and the virtues that adorn the citizen. By 
the fruit thus produced our public school 
system should be judged. 


CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Statistics, showing that large numbers of 
children, of school age, were either not in 
school at all, or attending so irregularly as 
to be of little use to them, were presented 
in former reports. The evil has grown no 
less, and it seems likely to increase, unless 
effective measures be soon taken to check it. 

School boards have not exhausted all the 
means of bringing children into school not 
now attending, within their reach. Suffi- 
cient school accommodations are want- 
ing in some places. In others, the schools, 
themselves, are so conducted as to present 
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little attraction. Neither directors nor teach- 
ers, as a general rule, go to the trouble of as- 
certaining what children are out of school, 
or what measures can be used to bring them 
in: Committees of benevolent citizens, men, 
or women, have been organized in the wards 
or precincts of but few of our cities, whose 
special object it is to look up children who 
ought to be in school, provide them with 
suitable clothing and books, and see that 
they attend. I do not knowof asingle city 
or town in Pennsylvania, whose board of 
school directors has deemed it a duty to ap- 
point an agent, a kind of official missionary, 
as in some of the New England cities, whose 
duty it is to seek out the children who do 
not gu to school, or who are playing truant, 
visit their parents or friends, and use all the 
persuasive effort possible to have them at- 
tend school, and enter upon a proper course 
of instruction. Special schools or homes of 
an industrial character have been nowhere 
established by the public school authorities 
for children who are homeless, friendless, 
or unfit to be associated with the children 
in the public schools. All of these things 
can be done without any further legislation ; 
and, if done, none can fail to see they would 
go far to cure the evil of non-attendance at 
school, and consequent ignorance. 

I have not favored for Pennsylvania com- 
pulsory educational laws, like those in oper- 
ation in the Old World. They are unsuited 
to our institutions, and to enforce them 
would require the establishment of a large 
force of special officers, armed with the 
requisite authority. Besides, fines and im- 
prisonment, inflicted on parents, do not 
furnish their destitute children with the 
needed shelter, food, clothing, books, etc., 
to fit them for a place in the school-room. 
That thousands of children should grow up 
among us in ignorance and vice is a dread- 
ful evil; but the experiment of compulsory 
laws in this country, has left it almost un- 
touched in every State where it has been 
tried. There is, however, a pressing neces- 
sity for something to be done, and, after 
much consideration, I have come to the 
conclusion, to recommend the passing of a 
law with carefully guarded provisions some- 
what as follows: 

1. Making it the duty of boards of school 
directors, especially in cities, by means of 
agents or otherwise, to use all proper efforts 
to have every child of suitable age belong- 
ing to their several districts attend school, 
or enjoy in some way the privilege of ob- 
taining an education. 
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2. Giving power to the school boards of 
each district to arder the arrest of every 
child within their jurisdiction found to be 
an habitual truant, a vagrant without home 
or friends, or one whose parents or friends 
are unable or unwilling to feed and clothe 
him properly orto give him an education ; 
and after an examination.before an alderman, 
a justice of the peace, or some other proper 
officer, as to the alleged facts of the case, to 
have him admitted at the county home for 
friendless children. 

3. Providing that in case the parent, guardi- 
an, or person having charge of a child arrested 
for truancy, vagrancy, or non-attendance at 
school, is pecuniarily able to care for him, 
and educate him, as the law directs, but has 
neglected his duty in these respects, he may 
be fined ; and if the child be sent to the 
home, he may be compelled to pay a part or 
allof the expense. A written promise, with 
security, from parent, guardian, or other re- 
sponsible person, to thereafter perform his 
duty to the child in all respects named, may 
secure his release for a first offense. 

4. Requiring every county, or district, 
where two or more counties have been com- 
bined for the purpose, to establish and sup- 
port a county home for friendless children, 
to be under the control of the directors or 
overseers of the poor, but not to be located 
near to, or connected with, the alms-house, 
to which all destitute children, and all chil- 
dren arrested for truancy, vagrancy, and 
non-attendance at school, shall be sent and 
cared for, instructed, trained to habits of 
industry, and apprenticed, under proper reg- 
ulations, at the earliest possible age. The 
districts above referred to might be consti- 
tuted by the Board of State Charities, and 
the plans of buildings for the homes might 
be furnished by the same authority. Phila- 
delphia would need several homes of the 
kind, and provision should be made accord- 
ingly. 

5. Securing the enforcement of the laws 
now existing in reference to the employment 
of young children in or about mines and 
in factories, shops, or mills, or making such 
amendments to the laws as to render them 
more effective. > 

The plan of treating the evil under con- 
sideration, above outlined, has been shaping 
itself, in my mind, for some years. It isan 
expansion of what has actually been begun 
in some counties. Lancaster county has a 


children’s home, mainly supported by the 
county, and to which all children belonging 
to the alms-house are sent, 
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other counties have homes for friendless 
children, supported by private benevolence. 
Many that do not have them, need them 
very badly. Alms-houses are the worst places 
in the world for children. By the plan pro- 
posed, not only would a suitable place be 
provided for children in the’alms-houses, but 
good jhomes would be secured for the 
thousands of ignorant and vicious children 
that are fast becoming a curse to society. 
The plan carried out would cost much 
money, but it would save more—save it in 
constables and policemen, in the criminal 
proceedings of courts, in jails, prisons, and 
poor-houses. ‘The evil, for which a remedy 
is sought, is so great that I can hardly be too 
urgent in‘asking the attention of the Legis- 
lature’and the people*to the subject. 


EDUCATION FOR WORK. 


I am not of the opinion that any educa- 
tion our youth may receive at the public 
schools, fer se, creates a distaste for labor 
and a disposition to seek some way of ob- 
taining a livelihood without resorting to 
work that must be done with the hands; 
but the education they thus receive, coupled 
with the misdirected counsels of parents and 
friends, and the false opinions generally 
prevalent as to the relative position in the 
social scale occupied by hand-workers, and 
those who work in some other way, or live 
without work of any kind, evidently tends 
in this direction, and is threatening great 
danger to our material industries, as well as 
to society itself. The question as to the 
best thing to be done to counteract this ten- 
dency, has been again and again presented 
in the annual reports of this Department, 
and all possible light thrown uponit. The 
educational exhibits of several European na- 
tions, at Philadelphia, bearing upon this 
subject, were studied with much care, and 
the results published in the report of last 
year. Theoretically, the necessity of some 
better provision for industrial education in 
this country is so obvious that no one who 
has given the subject attention, can doubt 
it; but the problem that remains unsolved 
is the kind of schools to be established in 
which to impart this instruction, and the 
ways and means of establishing them. 
Much attention has been given to this prob- 
lem, but it has not yet been so clearly 
worked out that I feel prepared to ask for 
positive legislation on the subject. The pro- 
gress, however, made in the investigation, 
may be briefly stated. 

Higher technical education is reasonably 
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well. provided for in our State. True, we 
have no such great institutions devoted to 
this purpose as exist in several countries of 
Europe, but the technical and scientific de- 
partments connected with several of our uni- 
versities and colleges, are highly creditable 
now, and capable of development ‘in pro- 
portion to the demand for this kind of in- 
struction. In addition, we have the Poly- 
technic College, at Philadelphia, and the 
State College, in Centre county, whose 
courses of study are mainly technical in 
their character, as well as a number of auxil- 
iary institutions and agencies working in 
the same direction. Doubtless the time will 
come, when many of these scattered efforts 
will be concentrated in one grand institution 
like that at Moscow, or that at Zurich, but 
for this our country is not yet prepared, and 
we must wait in patience. 

The elements of drawing can be taught, 
and ought to be taught, in all our public 
schools, and something of the subject be- 
yond the elements should have a place in 
the courses of study in all our grammar and 
high schools. This done, and one great 
step would have been taken in the direction 
of industrial education ; for drawing, rightly 
taught, is the foundation of all systematic 
efforts in this direction. More of the prac- 
tical and less off the theoretical, more of 
concrete science and less of abstract defini- 
tions and theories, would also conduce to 
the end in view. 

In all European countries there are large 
numbers of scheols devoted to teaching 
some special trade or kind of business. 
They are adapted to pupils of both sexes, 
and of different ages, and, in most cases, 
they are either supported partially or wholly 
by the government. Of this class, are 
many schools which give instruction in the 
different branches of agricultural, mechani- 
cal, manufacturing, and commercial indus- 
try; art schools and schools of design; 
schools of weaving, lace-making, needle- 
work, wood-carving, marble and ivory-cut- 
ting; schools to teach the making of 
baskets, mats, toys, glassware, &c., &c. 
The little country of Wurtemburg, in Ger- 
many, alone has fifty schools of this charac- 
ter. “Other countries, large and small, are 
equally well provided. But in this-matter 
of special instruction, we shall not soon 
imitate the nations across the sea; and 


‘when we do establish such schools, in ac- 


cordance with the spirit of our institutions, 
it will most likely be done by corporations 





or individuals, and not by the State. 
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There is in Europe another class of indus- 
trial schools, which, with some modifications, 
may, with great advantage, be introduced 
into this country. They are admirably 
adapted to our social condition and indus- 
trial wants, and they can, without any great 
difficulty or expense, be incorporated into 
our system of public instruction. They may 
be called work-shop schools. They are 
schools, and shops or working-rooms com- 
bined, and the pupils study the ordinary 
branches of learning part of the time, and 
are employed in the shops or working-rooms 
the remaining part of it. In the shops, they 
are supplied with all needed tools, and, un- 
der skilled master-mechanics, are taught to 
work as carpenters, blacksmiths, metal- 
workers, masons, stone-cutters, cabinet-mak- 
ers, wood carvers, painters, printers, etc. 
One of the best of these work-shop schools 
is the one at Rotterdam, in the Netherlands. 
This school had a fine exhibit at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition, which was described in 
the last report of this Department. It is 
claimed by the friends of this class of schools 
that the pupils attending them make about 
the same progress in their studies as others, 
possessing like advantages, who do no shop- 
work, 

Assuming that the time has about come 
when some systematic effort must be made 
by the public authorities to educate our 
young people for work, and believing that 
something after the plan of these European 
work-shop schools is best suited to the pur- 
pose, 2n attempt will be made to point out 
the steps that must be taken to establish such 
schools among us, and what difficulties lie 
in the way. 

Special provision for industrial education 
is not greatly needed in the rural districts. 
Their parents generally find employment for 
their children when the schools are not in 
session, which, on an average, is several 
months in the year ; and, in all well regulated 
households, children attending school are 
kept busy during their nights and mornings 
at home. Industrial instruction when im- 
parted in this way, is more effective than 
any that can be given ina school. A wise 
parent can train his child better than any 
one else to habits of industry, and to regard 
the attainment of skill in work as an end 
not only honorable in itself, but worthy of 
the highest ambition. 

Work-shop schools, then, are needed at 
the present time only in our cities and large 
towns. To establish them it will be neces- 
sary to provide suitable rooms for shops, 
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tools, teachers, and courses of study. At 
first thought, it would seem that such addi- 
tions would add largely to the expense of 
our system of public instruction ; but, upon 
consideration, it will be found that this 
need not be the case. If we assume that it 
would be more profitable, as a preparation 
for life, for the children in our public schools 
to spend one-half or one-third of the time 
now occupied in the study of the ordinary 
branches pursued in such schools, in forming 
habits of industry, a taste for work, and ac- 
quiring skill in the fundamental operations 
and principles of different arts and trades, 
there is little doubt, that the money saved in 
what would then be dispensed with, would 
pay the expense necessary to fit up and run 
a working department. 

In the primary schools, or with young 
children, no special rooms or teachers are 
needed for industrial purposes. The draw- 
ing, modeling, sewing, &c., &c., can take 
place after the manner of a kindergarten, in 
the same rooms and under the same teach- 
ers provided for other exercises. The in- 
troduction of work into a course of study, 
in even a primary school, would involve some 
changes in furniture, apparatus and teaching 
force, but none of these would be attended 
with much expense. 

For grammar and high school pupils, 
there would have to be provided either sep- 
arate buildings to be used as workshops, or 
rooms in existing school-houses would have 
to be fitted up for the purpose. The latter 
mode would, in most cases, be the least ex- 
pensive, for the rooms for work would then 
take the place of those now used for ordi- 
nary recitation purposes, and the instructors 
in the industrial department would simply 
step in where teachers, now employed, step- 
ped out. The practical effect of such a 
change would not be to increase, materially, 
the expense of our schools, but to substitute 
work asa discipline, and manual skill as an 
end, in place of so much arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and other branches of an abstract char- 
acter. While some classes would be in the 
shops at work, others would be in the reci- 
tation rooms reciting their lessons, and still 
others, perhaps, in the school-room engaged 
in study. Some of our high schools, now, 
have laboratories, in which classes of stu- 
dents, at stated times, make experiments in 
chemistry. A work-room of the kind, now 
contemplated, would bear a similar relation 
to the school. 

The work done by pupils, in the indus- 
trial departments of our schools, must be 
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mainly disciplinary and artistic. The aim 
should be to form habits of industry, to 
create a taste for work and the ambition to 
excel in it, and to impart a degree of skill 
that may be turned to practical account, in 
learning trades, or in actual business. The 
work-shop schools of Europe, generally, 
make work for sale, and pay a portion of 
their expense in that way; under the plan 
now contemplated this would, for the most 
part, be impracticable and undesirable. 
Provided with proper materials and tools, 
the pupils would commence and follow out 
a series of well-graded, logical steps, towards 
the end desired to be reached. All the 
elementary operations, essential in the work- 
ing of wood, stone, iron, brass, etc., can 
thus be taught. ‘This kind of work is an 
education in itself. For the purpose of 
giving. a practical illustration of the pro- 
ceeding, I take the following description of 
the organization of the vise-shop, for teach- 
ing the arts of chipping, filing, etc., at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from 
President Runkle’s last report : 


The shop contains four heavy benches, each eigh- 
teen feet long, three feet wide, and two and one- 
half feet high. To each bench eight vises are at- 
tached. It was supposed that one teacher could in- 
struct thirty-two students at a time, and this has been 
found to be about the right number. At the beginning 
of the course it is quite enough, but later, when the 
students have acquired some skill and independence, 
a larger number might be successfully taught. As 
an experiment, we have adopted for this course thirty 
lessons, of four hours each, giving three lessons per 
week, which is certainly enough for the mechanical 
engineers, and probably, also, for the class in the new 
“School of Mechanic Arts,’ at first called the new 
course in practical mechanism. At each vise there 
are four drawers, each large enough to-hold all the 
tools needed by the student at one time; so that, four 
sections, of thirty-two each, can take the course sim- 
ultaneously. This shop has, then, a capacity for 
teaching the course to one hun¢cred and twenty-eight 
students every ten weeks, and to six hundred and 
forty in a year of fifty weeks. 

The next step ‘was to devise the proper series of 
designs, to teach the use of the various forms of files 
and chipping-chisels, used in any branch of the art, 
and with a range wide enough to cover all probable 
applications. At this stage, the services of an expert 
were needed, and we were most fortunate in finding 
in Mr. Valentine Wallburg, a man who had spent 
twenty-five years in applying his art skill in various 
trades, and who had, moreover, the ability to com- 
prehend the unity involved in the details, which he 
had spent so many years in applying. Each piece 
is designed to teach a definite idea, and to be put into 
the course when the student has acquired the re- 
quisite skill to work it. As the class system is to be 
followed, the element of time must be the same 
for all. The teacher is required to solve each 
piece in advance of the class, to find the time it will 
take, having also, to settle clearly, in his own mind, 
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the best method of solution, with the reasons why. 
At the beginning of a lesson, the teacher must be able 
to assign the time to be given to the class, to solve 
this piece, toshow them what it is intended to teach, 
and to give them the method of solution, with the 
reasons therefor, These points settled, and all 
needed directions having been given, all proceed to 
do the same work, and the teacher’s time and ener- 
gies are all devoted in directing and watching its 
progress. When the assigned time has expired, all 
the pieces arecalled for inspection, in accordance 
with an analysis, which has previously been posted, 
assigning matks to each element for perfect work- 
manship. These marks add up one hundred, the 
same given for perfection in other studies. 

The student, by carefully studying the analysis, is 
able to work, not at a venture, but with knowledge, 
for the highest marks, and thus his capacity to judge 
of the quality of work fully keeps pace with his 
ability to perform it. 

We are thus developing the mechanical judgment 
of the student, by making, in advance, a careful study 
of the methods of solution, as well as the manual 
skill to perform, and the ability to judge of the 
quality of work at the same time. The course in 
mechanical drawing, which keeps pace with the shop 
work, and the parallel lecture-room course upon the 
same art, with its applications in construction, com- 
pletes the instruction. 

That so much skill of hand could be acquired in 
one hundred and twenty hours’ practice, has been 
quite as great a surprise to mechanics as to others, 
and I am glad to be able to say now, from our own 
experience, in which I am joined by all, with hardly 
an exception, that the system is a triumphant success. 


A room for vise-work is not more cheaply 
provided, or the work itself more easily 
organized, than- rooms and work in the 
other industrial departments that might be 
connected with a school, or a system of 
schools; and I am satisfied that as much 
real skill can be acquired in a well-managed 
workshop school, in carpentering, cabinet- 
making, stone-cutting, printing, &c., &c., 
in six months, as can be acquired under the 
system of apprenticeship, as it at present 
exists, in two, perhaps, in four years. 

An experiment of a school for work, 
with children about the average age and 
requirements of those attending our sec- 
ondary or grammar schools, was made by 
some gentlemen in Boston, in the winter of 
1876-77. The room was fitted up with 
work-benches, giving each boy a space for 
work four feet in length and two and a half 
feet in width. Each bench was provided 
with a vise, with common wooden jaws 
and an iron screw, and a drawer, with lock 
and key, in which the tools were kept. 
Thirty-two boys, of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, were admitted, and, as the 
school was open only in the evenings, some 
of them attended public school in the day- 
time. A course of twenty-four lessons in 
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wood-carving was prepared, ‘with special 
reference to securing the greatest amount of 
instruction with the least expenditure for 
tools and materials. The tools used were 
the flat chisel, the gouge, and the veining- 
tool, or small gouge. Smooth blocks of 
white wood, six inches long by two or 
three inches broad, and one and a half 
inches thick, were the material used for 
work. The course consisted of twenty-four 
lessons, intended to teach the elementary 
processes of wood-carving. ‘‘ The object 
of the school,’’ says the committee, in their 
report, ‘‘ was not to educate cabinet-makers, 
or artisans of any special name, but to give 
the boys an acquaintance with certain 
manipulations, which would be equally use- 
ful in many different trades. Jns¢ruction, 
not construction, was the purpose of the 
school. After the blocks were finished, 
they were placed in a rack, on one side of a 
room, and each boy’s progress could be 
seen by consulting these specimens of his 
work. The blocks were prepared by the 
teachers before the school opened. If an- 
other term of instruction could have been 
given, the boys would have been taught to 
prepare the blocks themselves. Those of 


them who had been trained in industrial | 


drawing, in our common schools were per- 
fectly competent to make their own pat- 
terns. As an illustration of this, one of the 
teachers said that he took some of the pat- 
terns from the drawing-books of his own 
child, who was a scholar in one of the pub- 
lic schools. Does not this incident show 
the natural sequence of such a course of 
hand-culture, as we have been describing, 
upon the education in drawing now preva- 
lent in our common schools? 

‘*One such work school as we have de- 
scribed might furnish four hours instruction 
every week for one hundred and ninety-two 
boys, or if evenings were added, for two 
hundred and eighty-eight boys. This is more 
than the number of pupils between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, found in oyr gram- 
mar schools. Wecannot but believe that it 
would be easy to establish, in connection 
with all our grammar schools for boys, an 
annex for elementary instruction in the use 
of the half dozen universal tools, viz.: the 
hammer, saw, plane, chisel, file and square. 
Three or four hours a week for one year, 
only of the grammar school course, would 
be enough to give the boys that intimacy 
with tools, and that encouragement to the 
inborn inclination to handicraft, and that 











guidance in its use, for want of which so 
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many young men now drift into overcrowded 
and uncongenial occupations, or lapse into 
idleness or vice.’’ 

Boards of school directors have now, 
under our laws, full authority to establish 
these work-shop schools, and to do so seems 
to me to supply a much-needed want in our 
system of publicinstruction. Still, I do not 
urge action in such an important matter 
without due caution. Let some enterpris- 
ing school board first make an experiment, 
The expense of this will be trifling.. The 
experiment at Boston cost, all things in- 
cluded, less than $800. If successful, some- 
thing may grow out of it that we can engraft 
permanently upon our system of public 
schools. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


The Centennial Exposition naturally 
turned public attention back towards the 
past. In bringing together, for use on that 
occasion, a few facts, marking the progress 
of education in the State, it was seen that 
much valuable information of the same kind 
might be had, if pains were taken to hunt 
it up. Several reasons determined me, with 
the aid of the superintendents of schools, in 
the various counties and cities of the State, 
to undertake the work of compiling a com- 
plete history of education, both public and 
private, from the first settlements on the 
Delaware to the present time. One was, 
the value of such information in itself, and 
the light it would throw upon what is now 
being done, and what remains to be done, 
in the future, for the cause of education 
among us. Another was, that many of the 
most important and significant facts, which 
should find a place in such a history, were to 
be found only in perishable documents, 
or the memories of old men, and every 
year increased the danger of their 
being altogether lost. And, still a third, 
was that the end of the first hundred years 
of our existence, as an independent nation, 
prepared men’s minds for a retrospect of the 
past, and disposed them to be more appre- 
ciative of the doings of the generations that 
have passed away. Sure of the active co- 
operation of the county and city superin- 
tendents of schools, in all parts of the State, 
a circular was issued, dated January 3, 1877, 
requesting, instead of their usual annual re- 
ports, the preparation of a sketch of the his- 
tory of education in each county and city, 
covering the whole State, except Philadel- 
phia. The following is a copy of the circu- 
lar. It was, subsequently, somewhat modi- 
fied, as to the limits of the sketches. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, January 3, 1877. } 
To County, City, and Borough Superintendents : 

GENTLEMEN: In place of the usual annual written 
report made to this department, you will this year 
prepare and forward an historical sketch of education 
within your several jurisdictions, 

In no other way, it is thought, can so much be done 
at this time for the cause whose interests have so 
largely been intrusted to your hands. The sketches 
should be accurgfe, giving names and dates: fud/, 
embracing all of public importance relating to the 
subject ; concise, omitting all unnecessary details and 
comments. Compiled ina volume, these sketches, 
containing, in brief, the history of education in every 
county, city, and borough of the State, will constitute 
a document of great interest and vaiue, It is hoped 
that every school officer addressed will consider him- 
self personally responsible for the success of this 
plan of doing.a much-needed work, and will at once 
set about collecting material, in order that no part of 
the State shall be allowed to suffer from any official 
procrastination or neglect. 

Each sketch should include whatever it may be 
proper to say upon the following topics : 

1. The Earliest Elementary Schools—When and 
by whom established. How supported and managed. 
Their character. The teachers. 

2. Elementary Schools up to the time of the Passage 
of the Common School Law, in 1834.—Vhe condition 
of the schools. ‘The effect of the laws relating to 
education, passed prior to 1834. Schools founded 
and supported by churches. Efforts, if any, to secure 
free schools. 

3. The History of Common Schools since 1834.— 
The growth of the system. Prominent school officers. 
Leading teachers. Work done. 

4. Academies, Seminaries, and Neted Private 
Schools —When and by whom founded. Full lists 
of all, whether now open or not, with all important 
facts. The county academies. Aid received by them 
from the State. Disposition of buildings. 

5. Colleges and Universities—History of all insti- 
tutions of this kind, whether now. in operation or 
otherwise. Present condition. Statistics. . 

6. Miscellaneous Educational Institutions.—Libra- 
ries, literary, and scientific societies. Clubs for 
mutual improvement. Special schools of ali kinds. 

7. Teachers’ Institutes and Associations,—Meetings 
of teachers. Meetings in behalf of education. Bene- 
factors of education. 


The outline given above is not intended to be 
strictly followed, but to be merely suggestive. Each 
superintendent should arrange his facts to suit him- 
self; but it is especially desirable, that he shoul@, in 
some systematic way, cover the whole field of educa- 
tion in his district. It.is known that, in some parts 
of the State, the amount of material to be collected is 
not large, while in others it is extensive and rich. 
The outside limits of a sketch is fixed at twe/ve pages 
of the annual report, but some of the Superintendents, 
it is thought, can compress all that need be said, into 
one-third of that space. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


The response to this circular, is to be 
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lished. Many of them have cost much labor, 
and are both historically and educationally 
of great value. We could name superintend- 
ents who devoted months of hard work to 
the preparation of their sketches. As a de- 
pository of facts, showing the past progress 
and present condition of education in a 
State, no such volume as this Report bas ever 
been presented tu the American public. ill 
honor to the men whose contributions have 
made it what it is. The value of the book 
is so great that no apology need be made 
for its unusual size. 

It was originally intended, that the report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should also be of an historical character, a 
kind of general supplement to the reports of 
the county and city officers. Much time 
was spent in making preparation for this 
history, in reading books and manuscripts, 
making references and extracts, searching 
records, conducting correspondence, etc., 
and a large mass of material was collected. 
But the amount of this material finally be- 
came so great, that it could not be published, 
without either crowding out matter that the 
law requires to be placed in the hands of 
the Legislature, or swelling the report to. 
such a size as to fill two volumes, instead of 
one. Besides, there still remained sources 
of information unexplored, and promises 
concerning contributions unfulfilled. ‘There- 
fore, it was at last concluded to postpone 
the proposed task, and ask the Legislature 
to allow the preparation and ‘printing of a 
special volume, treating at length of the 
history of education in Pennsylvania. This 
delay will give time to digest and gen- 
eralize the facts contained in the reports of 
the superintendents of schools, herein pub- 
lished, to put in proper shape the material 
in hand, not embraced in those reports, and 
to explore any remaining sources of infor- 
mation, that may not have been exhausted ; 
and thus a book can be prepared that will 
do justice to our fathers, in their efforts to 
provjde for the instruction of their children, 
strengthen the cause of education in the 
State, and be a source of pride to every pa- 
triotic Pennsylvanian. 

The omission of the contemplated histor- 
cal feature of the report, gave room for the 
presentation of certain educational ques- 
tions, just now of primary importance, and 
I trust they will receive due consideration, 
both at the hands of the Legislature and of 
the people. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
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NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. Lowett Mason.— Bernany.” 


Reverently. Sarau F, Apams, 1848. 
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1. Near - er, my God, to Thee, Near-er to Thee) E’en though a cross ‘it be 
2. Though like a wan-der-er, The sun gone down, Dark-ness be 0 - ver me, 
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That rais-eth me, Still all ‘ my song shall be, 
My rest a_ stone}; Yet in my dreams I’d be t Nearer, my God, to, Thee, 
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Near - er to ! 
3- There let the way appear 4. Then with my waking thoughts} 5. Or if on joyful wing, 

Steps unto heaven ; Bright with Thy praise, Cleaving the sky, 

All that Thou sendest me, Out of my stony griefs Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
In mercy given ; Bethel I’ll raise; Upward I fly, 

Angels to beckon me So by my woes to be Still all my song shall be, 

|: Nearer, my God, to Thee, :| |: Nearer, my God, to Thee, ;| '; Nearer, my God, to Thee, 3} 

Nearer to Thee! Nearer to Thee! Nearer to Thee. 








HOW GENTLE GOD’S COMMANDS. 
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. How” gen - tle God’s com-mands! How kind His pre - cepts are! 
2 Be - neath His watch-ful eye, His saints se -cure - ly dwell: 
3. Why should this anx - ious load Press _ down your wea - ry mind? 
4- His good-ness stands ap - proved Throvgheach suc - ceed - ing day ; 
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Come, cast your bur - dens on the Lord, And trust His con - stant care. 
That hand which bears cre - a - tion up, Shall guard His chil - dren well. 
Haste to your Heavenly Fa - ther’s throne, And sweet re - fresh- ment find, 


Vil drop my bur -den at os s « And bear song a- Way. 
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1. Heirs of unending life, [2 God will support our hearts 3. ’Tis He that works to will, 
While yet we sojourn here, With might before unknown; ’Tis He that works to do; 
O let us our salvation work The work to be performed is ours,; Hisisthepowerby which weact, 
With trembling and with fear.| The strerzth is all His own. | His be the glory too. 
’ Beddome, 1795. 
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